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“THE OLD SAWMILL!” 
—_—— p> 
Oh, that blessed day ! 
What day was that? Fourth of July? General 
tining-day ? Thanksgiving? Christmas? None 
fall these. Far more important to our heart, was 
theday when we first went a fishing alone! 

Whether we had permission we cannot at this late 
riod certainly determine. We presume, from the 
reollection of no anxiety, and from the distinct re- 
nembrance of general exhilaration, that we had a 
dispensation on that day to roam. 

There is a vague impression, too, of digging 
vomms, of putting a piece of twine on to a pole. 
Then went we forth eastward toward the river Ban- 
‘m. Now theriver Bantam was to our young heart 
“hat the Jordan was to a good and patriotic Jew. 
It was the chief stream in our neighborhood. It was 
the chief resort for swimming purposes. For, though 
twas hardly knee-deep, and in many places, easily 
Sean yet, there were pools, and notably 
~ - Lord’s Hole” (doubtless from a Litch- 

family of the name of Lord), where a small 
sires go in “ over head.” It was one of those 
“ tooks—a mere brook, which mostly brawls 
 pebble-stones, now and then widening into 
i a sheet, and then, like men who have been too 
rw, growing narrow again, and deep. Along 
x one alder-bushes in abundance and here 
eee trees reached their branches over the 

Not, watched themselves in the water below. 
hieas great way above Lord’s Hole was the “old 
ee rd that there was then a mill there, or 

fom ee but tradition said that there had 
7™ i . the legend was probable, inasmuch as 
wie ze anks on either side, sloping up some 
“ song oe to have formed the wings of a 
er were t e water made a fall as if, underneath, 

On cane Temains of some obstruction. 

DY ight et day above mentioned, a barefooted 
his alder i been seen on a June afternoon, with 
meadon = € on his shoulder, tripping through the 
‘ me z %e dandelions and wild geraniums were 
the i steering forthe old sawmill. As soon 
b descent “ot was crossed, the fence scaled, and 

: tlaseana all familiar objects were gone, and 
t's imapin a Consciousness of being alone set 
‘ fe ca into a dance of fear. Could we 
Ome out of y back? What if a big bull should 

those bushes? What if a great big man 
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should come along and carry us off? To a six year 
old boy these were very serious matters. And noth- 
ing could have so well tested the eagerness of our 
purpose as perseverance under these soul-bewilder- 
ing suggestions. For, realities, in after life, are sel- 
dom so impressive as imaginations are in early life. 
A child’s fears are cruel. They are to him the signs 
of absolute realities, and he is quite unable to reason 
on them, and is helpless to repell or to endure them. 
The fears of our own childhood constitute a chapter 
in mental philosophy. 

But no sooner did we see the sparkle of the water 
than our soul grew calm again, and happy. 

Now, for the first time in our lives, we put on a 
worm. We threw in the hook, and trembled all 
over with the excitement ! ; 

The hook and bait fell upon the wrinkled water, 
went quietly down the stream, and swept in near the 
shore, where some projecting stone roofed over a 
little pool. Out of that pool our little eyes saw 
something dart, and our little hands all a-tremble 
felt something pull. Inan instant, with a spasm of 
energy, we drew back the line, there was a flash in 
the air, a wiggling flash, and something smote the 
rocky, gravelly bank behind. Scrambling up, we 
found a shiner, but alas, smashed to pieces! Soon 
another and another fared in like manner, and it 
was long before we could subdue our nerve, so as 
not to dash the fish to pieces. Our courage grew 
every moment. What did we care if there was a 
bull in the bushes? What if a beggar man should 
come along? What if a great black dog should— 
but that thought was a little too serious. Black 
dogs were terrors not to be lightly thought of, even 
by a six year old urchin who had caught fish, alone, 
too! And so, gathering up two reach and three shiners, 
we started home. Up the sloping hill we ran, till 
our father’s house shone out from among the trees, 
and then, with the dignity and nonchalance of a con- 
queror, we prepared to make a triumphal entrance. 
But here, as often happens in the reminiscences of 
our childhood, the vision fails. We can recollect 
nothing of our reception. Since then we have fish- 
edin many a stream and lake, and in the deep sea— 
but never with a half the exhilaration of that first 
joyful hour upon the Bantam ! 

Not even there, again, would the fire be rekind- 
led! For, not long after, taking a younger brother, 
to be a marvelling witness of our success, we went 
again to theold sawmill. The air was disenchanted. 
Theroads and bushes had no spirit in them. The 
brook gurgled and rushed. We caught our fish, a 
few, but without craze, and came solemnly home, 
wondering what the reason could be that the jirst 
time could be had but once! 

Since then we have seen many grown up boys 
seeking to reproduce first sensations and to make 
novelties perpetual. But each day must provide its 
own first times. Those of yesterday are shrunk and 
faded. 

aK 
“7 CAN’T GET AN EDUCATION.” 
—»—— 
BY THE REV. A. McELROY WYLIE. 
es 
Perhaps you are mistaken. Most men think it is 
stuffing the mind. It is just the reverse—a drawing 
out (educo) as the word means. The genius who 
first used the word had the right idea and it has 
been largely lost. 

Look at it thus: You envy the college-bred 
chap. I knew one, and he is largely a representa- 
tive case, who committed the first thirty lines of 
Homer, and people were awed at his learning. But 
that was all he knew; he never came to anything. 
You have noticed the scrap-box beneath the tailor’s 
table. That was his mind—full of little odds and 
ends—the mere chippings of subjects, bits of varied 
knowledge of different colors and textures—that was 
all. Nota piece large enough to furnish clothing 
for a single purpose or subject ; and to put all the 
scraps together wouldn’t pay, and, if it did, the dress 
would be more absurd than a Zany’s costume. 

But that man is e-du-cated, who, whether or not 
he has ever rubbed his back against a college wall, 
draws out like a spider, a silk-worm, or a wire-ma- 
chine. Men’s possibilities are lumps of ore, or, at 
best, a blow of metal. The heat of a well-revolved 
purpose is needed, then the drawing out to a prac- 
tical end. The well-wrapped cables of a suspension 





bridge exist in that mags of crude ore, or in those 





rough and unshapely blooms—just as shining silks 
and satin dresses are in yonder mulberry leaves. 
Both strength and beauty—these are the objects of 
education—must be drawn out. The stuffing in the 
furnace or into the jaws of the silk-worm is nothing 
if it stop there—it is an offence. Libraries and 
professors and black-boards and text-books, you 
may swallow them all—the whale was no wiser 
for having Jonah in his belly—and be a lout after 
all. 

Let us have right ideas on this subject. It is the 
difference between success or failure, both in char- 
acter and position in life. Tom Corwin came to a 
lawyer’s office a great, strong-looking wood-chopper 
ofa man. “Mr., I want to study law.” “ Well, 
what have you done in the way of study? Do you 


know anything of LatinorGreek?” “No.” “Any- 
thing of a scientific course?” “No.” “Then I 
would advise you to keep at your trade.” “ But 


nevertheless I mean to study law, and if you don’t 
take me I'll go elsewhere.” That pluck rather 
pleased the lawyer, but he quietly concluded he 
would settle the matter in another way. He took 
down “Greenleaf on Evidence” (considered the 
student's brain-bruiser), gave him about four doses 
in one, and said, “ Here, try your hand on this; I'll 
be back in a couple of days and then come and stand 
your examination.” At the hour appointed Corwin 
was on hand, gave a thorough analysis of the quad- 
ruple measure, and went on until told to stop. - The 
lawyer expressed his astonishment and confessed 
that what he had assigned him he supposed would 
have snuffed out his ardor entirely, but as the self- 
appointed student went on, the lawyer exclaimed, 
“That will do, ’'d advise you to study law—it is in 
you, drew it out.” 

GIBBON says, “Every person has two educations, 
one which he receives from others and one, more im- 
portant which he gives to himself.” Hard condi- 
tions draw out a man, and you and I are better for 
such an education. A man needs to be hackled and 
spun just as much as raw cotton does. And the 
best gin for him is, first, oxy-gen (gin) for body 
health, and secondly, the gin of grinding circum- 
stances to make a mental man of him. 

He needs to be pulled through narrow places, as 
much as the wire, before he will do for the bridging 
of the great gorges and chasms of life which swal- 
low up the bloated and capon-lined. 

If a man were offered ten times as many gold 
eagles as he could carry, he had better send them 
many miles from home and swear that he will never 
use one of them except upon the condition that he 
walks forth and back again for each, one by one, 
before he spends it. A dollar is never worth a dol- 
lar to aman until he has given a dollar's worth of 
work for it—by hand or brain. 

And now know ye that the same is true of knowl- 
edge. It was the fourteen miles walk and back 
again, taken to borrow law books that drew LincoLn 
out, and that was the best kind of education. 

Perhaps among the many readers of Tue Curis- 
TIAN UNION there are some in families—away on the 
farm or in the woods or workshops—who exclaim, “It 
is impossible forme to get an education!” You 
greatly mistake. The cream of the world’s heroes and 
helpers were more hopelessly situated than are 
you. The open Virgil and grammar and dictionary 
fastened to the old-fashioned loom drew out Davip 
Lrvrneston, while he drew out the threads. And 
while he weaved the webs he weaved that character 
which, to-day, is the envy and admiration of the 
world, and has well earned an immortal stand in 
the loftiest nich in the temple of renown. Perhaps 
had he been a pampered college boy he had not 
carved his name among those “ who were not born 
to die ’—perhaps had never been heard of. 

GrorcE Strratton’s hand, laid kindly on the 
ragged, intemperate book-binder’s shoulder, may 
have done much to draw out Jonn B. Govan, but, 
perhaps, the hard, narrow places of his early life 
did more; and that wise observer may have been 
right who, after one of those marvellous creations 
of the great temperance advocate, remarked, “ Ep- 
WARD EVERETT’s education would have spoilt that 
man.” 

As well might a man expect to ring out harp and 
piano harmonies by striking lumps of iron ore, as 
to expect to pick up good merely by the stooping 
—whether it be good of the hand, head or heart. 

You hear a piano and if you listen as well with 
your thought as your ear, you will hear with it the 





blasting in the far-off mountain mine—the roaring 
of the smelting-furnace, the rumbling of the rolling- 
mill, the buzzing of saws and hissing of planes, and 
a thousand other sounds all making a harmonious 
hymn, which the tools of a hundred industries have 
sung over the innumerable elements which go in to 
furnish the make-up of that splendid instrument. 
A character is no more born than a piano is born. 

A quaint, learned friend, on being asked when a 
child’s education begins, replied, “Three genera- 
tions before it is born.” Much indeed lies back of 
us, for it is hard to change the essence of material 
—no amount of planing and polishing can turn out 
a marble mantel from pine boards. 

But a great deal more lies around us and forward 
of us. Parents who have gone through long lanes 
of hard conditions of life, and have, consequently, 
come to something, say, “I don’t want my son to 
take the knocks I got through all my earlier life; 
he shall have every advantage.” And so Urran 
goes through all the advantages and here is his’ por- 
trait drawn by a clever pen: “At sea he is a land- 
lubber, in the country a cockney, in town a green- 
horn, in science an ignoramus, in business a simple- 
ton, in pleasure a milksop—everywhere out of his 
element, everywhere at sea, in the clouds, adrift, or 
by whatever words utter ignorance and incapacity 
are to be described,” and we may add, it is lucky if, 
in morals, he is not worse than all this combined. 

Let your hard conditions draw you out—not 
crush you--and you are an e-du-cated man, I care 
not though you have never rubbed through college 
halls, 
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‘“* FUN.” 
‘ rn — 
BY HOWARD CROSBY, D. D. 
——— 

I remember spending a day of torture when I was 
a boy and calling it “fun.” The thermometer marked 
a temperature of ten degrees below zero, and three 
or four of us went off into the country to enjoy a 
holiday. Theoretically we had a winter’s pic-nic 
and some sledding, but practically we were blowing 
our fingers and shivering like scare-crows in the north 
wind. But we had set apart the day for fun, and 
fun it should be, and, in spite of wearied and aching 
limbs at night, and a crop of coughs, we persisted 
in calling it fun in face of the facts. Wasn’t that a 
true bit of human nature ? 

Butuion and I were in college together. We sa- 
luted the “ formosae puellae” together from the com- 
mencement stage. We jumped off into life together, 
though I believe he “dove.” That was thirty years 
ago. He’s been under ever since. I don’t know 
when he’s coming up. It’s been debit and credit, 
cash, per cent., and all that lingo with him ever 
since. He says it’s fun. But he has a wonderfully 
long face for a funny man. He has made two for- 
tunes (as they call it) and has lost two. I don’t know 
exactly where he is now on the fortune scale. He 
goes down town early and comes up late daily. He 
has a wife and family, whose society he expects to 
enjoy by-and-by. He looks thin and sallow, and the 
rounded features of the old boyhood have become 
sharp and a‘ trifle sinister. He hasn’t had time to 
read since he went under, but when he comes up he 
has a plan all ready for mental culture. He’s going 
to look after his higher life generally at that remark- 
able epoch. But now, you know, there’s no time. I 
wonder if Bunton recollects our winter day at Horse 
Neck! Wasn't it fun? 

Easy was another of the Horse Neck boys. I can 
see him now trying to get up a laugh, as he sat hud- 
dled up under a stone fence, and succeeding in a 
ghastly grin. Easy hasn’t bettered himself much in 
thirty years, but it’s marvellous how the world both- 
ers those who will not bother themselves. Easy 
looks battered and bruised like one of NELSON’s 
ships.. Pray, how is it? Why, he determined to 
have a good time, but he wasn’t going to try But- 
Lion’s. He was going to pick the flowers as he went 
along. “Carpe diem ” was his favorite Latin. So he 
wouldn’t bother himself about the quids that were 
due for tailors’ and shoemakers’ quos. To look be- 
yond promises to their fulfillment would be an utter 
subversion of his Horatian philosophy. He would 
enjoy matutinal slumbers. Why should a man, an 
absolute ego, make a slave of himself to particular 
hours? He would not show a servile obedience to 
the absurd rules of social ethics. “Liberties” was 
only the plural of “liberty,” It ,wasja]oery nice time 
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that Easy would have! But unfortunately his nose 
has been pulled too often for comfort, and that last 
flagellation from an enraged husband was nearly the, 
death of him. Moreover that sum total of six years’ 
and three months in various public institutic 

didn’t do much to sweeten the cup of hapriness,\ 
Easy doesn’t rank high in public estimation. I don’t 
believe he does in hia own. No. matter, Easy ; call it 
“ fun,” though it stings and emarts ! | 

Lucy Cuicnon used to make my heart ache in 
those college days. She was Hebe, Atalanta, Hipp 
dameia, and all the rest combined in one or aig 
by turn, as the humor took me. I wrote valuable 
reams of poetry on her eyes, her hair, her hands, &c., 
all of which, like the Alexandrian library, has per- 
§shed. Lucy entered life like a queen with robes and 
crown on. She fulfilled the laws of society to the 
last jot and tittle. The extravagant dressing, the 
languishing attitudes, the gossamer small-talk, the 
delicious dances, the late suppers, the morning head- 
ache, the lazy day, the card-leaving friendships, the 
marriage for money, were all Lucy’s. The disap- 
pointments, the soul sickness, the back-bitings, the 
jealousies, the family jars, the weary body, the dis- 
eased stomach and nerves, have kept Lucy company 
all along this beautiful road of fashion, but she con- 
tinues still enamored of the life. It’s hard work, 
very hard work, but then, you know, it’s fun! 

Oh, how much of Horse Neck there is in life! Why 
shouldn't we have our noses and ears frozen, and our 
faces blue, and our eyes running, and our throats 
sore? Why not, if it’s fun? 








TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
——— oe 
BY THE REV. C. 3. ROBINSON, D. D. 
SS 
(Fifth Letter.) 
Caro, Egypt, Feb. 17th, 1870. 


We began our journey this morning unrefreshed, 
and a little impatient. The continual barking of 
homeless dogs in Alexandria kept us all wakeful. I 
do not know what dogs are for in this world; per- 
haps for a means of grace, as some people say four- 

story houses with modern improvements are. These 
vile pests of Egypt are everywhere. Nobody owns 
them; everybody hates them. Yet they thrive on. 
Cuartes Lams used to repeat with expression of 
much feeling the fragment of description given of 
the New Jerusalem— Without are dogs.” That 
may be all very well; but I more than once peevish- 
ly lamented in my unquiet rgom that there were any 
dogs, even without. These vicious, snapping, snarl- 
ing curs are in your path all through Egypt. They 
are no good to anybody. There is no argument 
against their immediate destruction. The very sar- 
casm of the old Latin language seems most fitting 
to be invoked; the word cur means Why? We, 
however, got another Scriptural illustration out of 
them. We began to feel the welcomeness of that 
promise God gave his aticient people, when he de- 
clared, “But against Israel shall not a dog move 
his tongue.” 
CIVILIZATION AXD BARBARISM. 

We came up this morning over the railway.- This 
land passes all human wit to describe. The strang- 
est hour of experience I ever went through, I am in- 
elined to think, was that in which we waited: for 
the train to start. Modern conveniences of locomo- 
tion are the very consummation and incarnation of 
incongruity in Egypt. The whistle of an engine, 
while one is looking at the distant outline of CuE- 
opaTRa’s Needle, is simply an astonishment, It 
does not hurry you into the cars; it suggests nothing. 
You cannot get your mind back into former grooves. 
Two worlds, and two ages, are trying to occupy the 
same intellectual space; and there are more than 
five thousand miles, and more than four thousand 
years between them. 

Scenery here is not constructed for an advent of 
civilization. There is not fall enough of water any- 
where to turn a wheel. The ineffable quiet of the in- 
dolent palms is sadly disturbed by a screech of the 
steam engine dashing its relentless way into the midst 
of the tranquil plains, It seems more than ashame to 
fill a boiler from the steady Nile. You are provoked 

at a suggestion to print way-bills upon papyrus, It 
is as much as jour veneration for oriental scholar- 
ship can bear, to find your ticket worded in the beau- 
tiful Arabic type. You wonder whether the de- 
parting trainis behind time—as it is—because its 
conductor over yonder is yet prostrate at his pray- 
ers. Thus the entire scene seems unreal; civiliza- 
tion and barbarism are confronting each other. You 
find yourself trying to smooth out aruffle, to calm a 
conflict, to reconcile a contradiction. And when 
one is fairly seated in a car labelled “ Birmingham,” 
and his “ didlet” is asked for in French, by a guard 
dressed in bag-trousers with a silk sash around his 
waist—he feels in some respects illusory himself; he 
grows dreamy, and wonders whether he is not an 
imposture, 
“MY GLORY REJOICETH.” 

When the Pealmist said that, hehad a very prop- 
er “ppreciation of his tongue. Any man’s toigue 
is his glory, if he can only use it; but if-you shut 


him oif from first Possibilities, he sinks most inglo- 


riously into a piece of ticketed experience going 


- far eghuntry. ° Sach perfegtly’impenet tt 


are@round you, that you act grew huin- 
ble. You pre absolptelyiat the mercyof your inter- 
mater. There is noiteriff of'jprices, and you know 
‘in-@in instant you ame prbfoumaly ait cencern~ 
ingthe cain. An@shote, ite a, it will not do, 
as it did for a certala-pres 


i I remember when he 
was in Switgerl 


d, to-hold out a handfal of small 


{money and trigt the aborigines toreokon and take 
ey.will. For first, you do not know what is 
r; to me the least valuable is alwayssure 


to be thet And second, you may be certain’ 
that whatever it is, they will take the whole. And 
to-day I frankly admit, I do not know which we 
paid the most for, our tickets or our oranges. 

Arabic is a language which of itself suggests not 
one item of intelligence to a Western man. No 
chance term employed reminds you of any other 
you ever knew. Previous learning fails at every 
point. You cannot read the names of the stations, 
or the signs over the doors. You cannot write them 
down in your note-book evenif you are carefully 
told. You move along on a distinct plane, like a 
bride in a honey-moon, far above all sublunary 
things—yet with sometimes a quite human wonder 
what some of the sublunary things are. 

MIXED MULTITUDES. 

Of all the unearthly beings you ever herded 
with, you may be sure the people, eastern and west- 
ern, who throng the train and pour forth at each 
station, are the most inexplicable, and indescribable. 
Dresses here denote rank, nationality, lineal descent, 
and occupation. But who can interpret the inexhaust- 
ible variety of shades and discriminations presented 
in even a single day on such a thoroughfare as the 
overland route to India! Persians, Armenians, 
Copts, Turks, Frenchmen, British, Egyptians, Syr- 
ians, and Greeks—all of these, one after another, 
our careful dragoman pointed out in the single crowd 
I saw at the mid-way station (I cannot put the name 
down), lazily watching our arrival, halt, and depar- 


ture. 
OLD FRIENDS. 


Among them a few Americans appeared. And 
there to my profound delight, we found Dr. E. D. 
G. Prime, and his wife, with the rest of their around- 
the-world party. They were looking well, and were 
well; were on the way down to Alexandria, so asto 
be off into Palestine directly. 

Ah, me! here} were the cold waters toa thirsty 
soul. How in those flashing fifteen minutes, while 
the passing trains lingered, we exchanged our little 
budget of tidings—we latest from home, they latest 
from the far regions of the East—how they told us 
of the gates of the sun where he rises, and how we 
told them of the dear remembered gates where he 
sets; how they kindled our imaginations with quick 
tales of the great journey, and how we reported 
tidings of that sweet friend married, and that dear 
friend gone, some hearts happy, and some hearts 
sad ; how finally we hurried on our way again, wav- 
ing hands in gentle wishes and quiet prayers—let 
no one try to tell until he knows the welcome that 
belongs to “good news in a far country.” 

THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 

It isno place to see Egypt in the cities alone. 
The entering in of the French and English customs 
is slowly but certainly making all the ancient habits 
pass away. The process has thus far, however, only 
reached confusion. A brook, let suddenly into a 
stagnant pool, will only soil it for a while; by-and- 
by it will cleanse it of the creatures in the slime, and 
the water will become crystal. 

Out in the country one meets Egypt face to face. 
The regions through which we passed to-day are 
just as singular as the people. No fences can be 
seen anywhere. Yet the fields through what is call- 
ed the Delta of the Nile are singularly fruitful, and 
are under highest cultivation. Windmills stand 
awkwardly out upon the hillocks of sand; the 
well-sweeps are frequent, and groan upon their un- 
oiled swings; canals arecut in every direction, bank- 
ed up for channels of water ; in many places the 
soil is parched, caked, dried hard as clay, and crack- 
ed into deep seams by the heat of the sun; great 
lumbering, creaking wheels, turned by donkeys, and 
sometimes by cows, all blindfolded as they walk 
heavily around in the circle, lift buckets of water 
high up in the air, and wail dismally as they tip 
the contents over intoa trough; aqueducts, leaking 
most unthriftily, conduct the scant streams far away 
upon the distant gardens; sycamores and palms are 
scatteringly gathered into little sparse tufts here and 
there across the flat landscape ; while the long, white, 
dusty, hot, roads are sprinkled with lonely travel- 
ers; bigmen made to look bigger by their baggy 
high-colored clothes, mounted most preposterously 
on insignificant donkeys, like maltese cats on rats 
domesticated, their ungainly feet hanging unstir- 
ruped so that their red and yellow slippers almost 
touch the ground; men and women are working in 
the shade, or lolling by the scarce fountains, gazing 
stupidly up at the flying train, as if glad of any 
event which corftained promise of a sensation and’ 
yet too tame after all to'rise-and partake of it—all 
this with its oddity and confasion is old Egypt to- 
day. 

: THE VILLAGES. 

What seems strangest of all is the absence of houses. 
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ought to know the language in this , Villages of dreadful filth, meanness, squalor in- 
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| describifble, meet your eye now and then; but miles 


often intervene between them. Crops of all kinds 
of grain are growing, and you occasionally discover 
what you suppose are the tillers of the soil, squat 
Jike an inverted N, their knees drawn up to touch 
he chin, precisely as if their bodies were hinged 
only at two points, and would fold up in the shape 
of what printers call “condensed” type. But there 
seems to be a mysterious absence of laborers. Near 
the wretehed villages you see people; but an indef- 
inite sense of loneliness appears to rest upon all 
these extensive sweeps of territory. A feeble patch 
of corn, a palm of exquisite proportions, a close 
clump of olive-trees, may attract your notice; but 
you will mark no husbandmen near. Herein again 
you find a scriptural illustration, and are reminded 
of the opening of the parable—“ Behold, a sower 
went forth to sow.” 

The explanation we received of this seemed quite 
satisfactory. The inhabitants are crowded together 
for mutual defence. They rarely linger in the neigh- 
borhoods they cultivate. The Arabs are their he- 
reditary foes. Distance from them is their only 
safety. Now that the country isopened up, there is 
hardly a shadow of danger ; but old habits are never 
broken up here. So they do their tasks in all expe- 
dition, (for an oriental) and then hurry away to their 


homes, 
WAYS OF DOING THINGS. 


When you do find people really at work, you will 
be amused to discover the ancient cuts of the Ency- 
clopedias come to life. I cannot tell why it struck 
meas so inexpressibly funny to see a plough of wood, 
& mere pointed stick with a handle for one hand to 
hold by, such asI used to find in the pictures we 
showed the Sunday-school children. But it amused 
meimmensely to find the real thing, just as I had been 
taught in the solemn volumes of the Tract Society. 
My companions laughed to see me laugh at a thresh- 
ing-machine; but I am sure it was the exact model 
from which the plate was drawn for the big book 
my father let us read on Sundays, thirty years ago; 
God bless the old “Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge,” with its green-baize cover! It kept 
me from breaking many a holy day, I am certain. 
I wonder which of us boys has got the old book 


now! . 
“BE YE SEPARATE,” 


Once we saw, yoked together in the furrow, driv- 
ing an old-fashioned beam-point into the tough earth 
to tear up the shallow soil, a camel and acow! And 
if one ever expects on this mixed-up planet to behold 
a mis-match, let him see that first: the long eared, 
dunn-colored cow, short in the legs, and lengthened 
along the back, into an ugliness inexpressible—and 
the tall, gaunt, hump-backed, camel, with his homely 
nose elear in advance of him; these two at the ends 
of a yoke full ten feet long, slanting up like an in- 
clined plane from the lowly to the lofty; unable to 
keep step,each (Iam sure) ashamed of the other, 
and each quite ill-tempered to be out in the sun 
working at all. Without exception, this was the 
most ludicrous, and least antic, team I ever saw. 
But from it, also, we gained that which I am ever 
so glad to find—a new Scriptural illustration. It 
recalled the commandment of the law and the pre- 
cept of the Gospel to our minds. Moszs said, 
“ Thou shalt not plough with an ox and an ass to- 
gether.” And Pavt said, “ Be not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers.” I understand this last 
passage to catchits figure from the first, and to have 
the same general sense. God meant to teach his 
ancient people the power and the use of keen, care- 
ful discrimination. They must not confound things 
which were intended to be separate, nor link into 
one those which were intended to contrast. And 
the aim of this was to instruct them in deciding be- 
tween right and wrong, between holiness and sin. 
Hence all euch forms of prohibition, otherwise 
inexplicable. “Thou shalt not wear a garment of 
diverse sorts, as of woollen and linen together.” 


}And again, “Thou shalt not sow thy field with 


mingled seed.” The teaching of such distinctions 
centres upon the incongruity involved. The chosen 
people were to guard against a listless and unthink- 
ing confusion upon any point, lest the blurring of 
moral distinctions should result. Things contradic- 
tory in nature should be always kept apart, lest by 
looseness in estimate one should eventually come to 
confound the actual principles of right and wrong. 
This figure under the Old Testament the apostle 
states in clear terms of fact under the New. Hence 
he employs the same simile when he exhorts the 
Christians of his day to choose their yoke-fellows in 
life and labor carefully: “ For what fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness, and what com- 
munion hath light with darkness, and what concord 
hath Christ with Belial; be ye separate, therefore, 
and touch not the unclean thing.” 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 

These are good reflections for a long railway ride 
in upper Egypt, especially if one is really jammed 
up against the uncleanest sort of things most of the 
way! As the day waned, we drew closer, evidently, 
to some great centre of population. A grove of 
palmsappesred now and then; a few tamarinds with 
feathery branches; occasionally a white tomb with 
a little dome over it; then a train of camels. Just 
before our tickets were taken preparatory to an arri- 





yal, far off on the right our attention was arrested 
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by three vast forms of majesty, pinnacling ty, 
triangular shape against the clear blue tay 
silent yet speaking, tranquil yet full of aa 
history. And he must be tame of heart ang ul of 
spirit, who can without emotion look for the fn 
time on the Pyramips! 
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TOLL THEN NO MORE! 
~~ 
BY BR. R. BOWKER. 
>. 
Toll for the dead, toll, toll! 

No, no! Ring out ye bells, ring out and shout, 
For the pearly gates they have entered in 
And they nv more shall sin— 

Ring out, ye bells, ring, ring! 





Toll for the living, toll ! 

No, no! Ring out, ye bells, ring out and shout, 
For they do His work midst toil and din, 
They, too, the goal shall win— 

Ring out, ye bells, ring, ring! 


Toll for the coming, toll ! 

No, no! Ring out, ye bells, ring out and shout, 
For it is theirs to conquer, theirs to win 
The final entering in,— 

Ring out, ye bells, ring, ring! 


Toll then no more, ye bells! 

No, no! Ring out, O bells, ring out and shout: 
The Was, the Is, the Shall Be, and all men 
Are in His hand! Amen! 

Ring out, ye bells, ring, ring! 








LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN, 
a 
“ CANDIDATING.” 
SS 


My Dear Editor: 


A recent letter I wrote you on Ministerial (y. 
quetry has provoked, or rather incited, a reply fon 
a clergyman. I say incited rather than provoked, 
for he certainly does not write as one whose feelings 
are perturbed, and I hardly ought to say a “reply” 
since his letter is a confirmation of my own, rathe 
than a defense of the profession from the imputation 
which it cast on at least one of their number, | gy 
at once sorry to see this new evidence that Ministe. 
rial Coquetry is not rare, and glad to see this ey 
dence that it is recognized by the profession, ani 
that they are in earnest to remedy the wrong, Fu 
my part I must confess that we laymen are partly rv. 
sponsible for it, and that only by mutual endeavors 
can it be effectually righted. But to my corresponi- 
ent’s letter : 


Dear Mr. Latcus: 
Please hear a loud ‘‘Amen, go on Brother,” from m 


corner, to your article on Ministerial Flirtation. | 
have known a poor church at the West, after maki 
great exertion to defray the expenses of a candidate 
from the far East, and after being charmed with bis elo. 
quence until they were quite unfitted to be satisfied with 
plainer preaching, to be then convinced by evidence tie 
most charitable could not resist, that their brilliant cav- 
didate never wanted anything of them but the paymet! 
of his traveling expenses for a trip West, while his s- 
ary went on at home. 

But can you not say a word on the other side? Itis 
pretty well known that churches as a rule preferti 
take a man who is ‘“‘settled.” They think a man wl 
is seeking a place hardly worth having. If now a) 
tor desires for good reasons to change his field, e's 
urged by all his friends not to leave his church tillle 
gets another, and if he consents to preach as 4 cat: 
date he may find, as many have done, that the churchs 


are flirting with him. The committee of supply bare 


only asked him to preach as a compliment to some mit 
in the congregation who happens to fancy him, whi 
their deliberate plan is after they have politely “kille 
him off,” to introduce the man they mean the chur 
shall take. Now tell us, please, What is a pastor to do’ 
If he resigns first and then seeks a place, he does %# 
great disadvantage, and his family may suffer beforebe 
finds one. If he candidates while still a pastor, be ms] 
destroy his influence where he is, and at the same tt! 
fail, as he probably deserves to do. Please answer, # 
don’t be afraid to strike for fear of broken bones. 
Yours, CLERICTS. 

That there may be Church Coquetry is very po* 
ble, though the imaginary case which Mr. CiEnICt 
puts does not make good the indictment. An 
committee on supply to refuse to invite any one int 
the pulpit who does not appear beforehand to al 
form to their taste? They are the representatives” 
the church, and ought, at least this is the feeling” 
our committee here, to do what they can to consul 
the wishes of all the congregation. When,® “ 
weeks ago, Mr. Harpcap requested us to inv . 
nephew, Rev. , of the Union Theological 7 
inary, to preach some Sunday, there would _ 
been a pretty time if we had refused because ee 
S.and Mr. WHEaTON have made up their minds the 
we ought to have a man of experience. 

The other matter is one of more difficulty. “d 
The difficulty I take to be inherent in the = 
of “candidating.” It is a system absolutely, a 
lessly, and irredeemably vicious. Think of oe 
“candidating” at Philippi, or Athens, 0 oe 

It makes the ministry subservient to the chur’ Z 
teaches them to “study to please.” It gives _ 
favor, not to the best men, but to the men “* j 
garish, showy, and unsubstantial qualities. 
place, it makes them anxious to get one; ‘ 
renders them anxious lest they should lose Fe 
ders, practically, the usefulness of the —s ; 
pendent on his power to secure and coer - 
favor, generally, of two or three leading , 
sometimes of a single man. It makes, of went 
them timid and time-servers were they 20% o sit 
by a strength of conscience, a vitality of fal 
ing consciousness of the truth that enables git 















resist the influences of a corrupting and 
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——oo 
system to & wonderful degree. The extent to which, 
despite the fact that their bread and butter and that 
of their families depends on the suffrages of their 
church, the Protestant clergy of America maintain 
their independence is a perpetual surprise to me. 

Its effect on the churches is equally pernicious. It 
makes them fastidious and critical. It teaches them 
to measure sermons by their glitter and tinsel, to 
judge of spiritual food by its power to please the 
palate rather than by its power to build up the man. 
It makes them epicures; it instigates them to insist 
on religious cake and confections instead of on the 
homely “ bread of life.” It divides them into par- 
ties and ferments strifes and rivalries and conten- 
tions. Iam heartily sick of this whole business. I 
have been on the point half a dozen times of resign- 
ing my post on the supply committee here. I write 
of it with loathing. 

It is pretty hard for a single minister to remedy 
thewrong. The profession might and ought to do 
it by united action. They ought to say, as a body, 
“We will do no more candidating. You must find 
one about us as best you can; but we will no longer 
travel over the country canvassing for office.” If, 
asa body, they would stand upon their dignity, the 
churches would accept the situation. They would 
fnd their pastors as men now find their lawyers and 
their doctors, by other methods than that of trial. 
Imagine a client coming to me and saying, “‘ My dear 
Mr, Larcus, I have an important law suit coming on. 
I hear you well spoken of. I want you to come to 
my house and make me a neat little speech. I shall 
have some of my friends there. Some of your com- 
panions at the bar are going to enter the lists with 
you. I shall give my case to the best speaker.” That 
is just the feast the churches invite the ministry to 
on the “candidating ” system. 

My answer to “Clericus” is this: Being a layman, 
not feeling the pressure as the clergyman does, nei- 
ther having myself nor having my children cry to 
me for bread, I just now feel that if I were a clergy- 
man no consideration would induce me to “ candi- 
date.” I would begin with a parish so humble, a 
church so poor, a place so low, that they would be 
glad to get me without a trial. I would work on 
there until the Lord called me higher; and if he 
never called I would work there till the end. But, 
doubtless, if I were a clergyman, with a wife and 
children to support, and their apparent happiness as 
wellas my own dependent on the caprice of the 
churches, I should enter the lists and scramble with 
the rest, in a literary rencontre not very dignified, 
for the best place I could get. 

But one thing Iam sure of. If I were pastor of 
our Church I would not preach as candidate for an- 
other without the previous knowledge of my own 
parish if I never got another place. If the Great 
Bishop could not find a parish for me I would con- 


clude that he did not mean me to be in orders. 
Yours, &c., LaIcvs. 


Wheat-hedge, N. Y. 








MY FLIGHT FROM ROME. 
—_—@j——— 

BY T. 0, R. KEATINGE, D.D. 
eS oe 
I write these lines at the request of many Chris- 
tian friends, who have heard something of them al- 
teady. As I do so, considerable, a great deal 
even, of the timorousness and despondency of those 
terrible hours comes over me. We cannot pass 
through great mental and physical trials without 
feeling their after effect. I am compelled to preface 
the teal subject of this paper with a few explana- 
“ona. Thave already published the circumstances 
which made me obnoxious to the Cardinal Minister 
of Rome. It will perhaps lower me in the estimate 
of some persons, when I state that up to April, 1866, 
Thad been deemed too insignificant to be an object 
of distrust. I did not change at this date, but Car- 
a ANTONELLI’s perception ofmechanged. Car- 
'NAL D'ANDREA, my patron, and friend, had, in the 
eg candor of his nature, betrayed his sympathy 
ioaan Y oung Rome party. There is nothing which 
which 79 18 80 anxious to crush. The secret power 
wii ap es Rome, from princes in her palaces to 
a a her faubourgs, is an object of his intens- 
iidhiag a. He had deemed it impossible tor a 
donk he 0 sympathise with them. It was too evi- 
ihe wa powerful their cause must be to enlist 
i pe What might not be prognosticated 
weds re adhesion ? Of course, it was necessary, 
mubordinat © prime agent was removed, to get at the 
caine “08 The late Cardinal’s Secretary at once 
weiiven einer It was known that he had 
member of oe papers and was probably a 
tee Secret Committee. After the circum. 
ens "ie o the death of the Cardinal p’An- 
‘lt hae in The Galazy of December, 1869), 
Already ye at anxious as to my future movements. 
retinal 4s under the ban of the Rota, for “ he- 
charist ? iment” on the doctrine of the Eu- 
ly ia rte ceased to preach regu- 
086 days siglo ——e and said mass, Oh! 
i inten * i trusted no one, and feared to 
ooked ung 8 after dark, In every person that 
the “gy pe at me, I dreaded an agent of 
Ry late mast * 4 expected to be questioned about 
ter, for his confidential valet had been 


arrested. But the delay perplexed me. I went 
about my duties at the Vatican with a distrait air. 
At last, I was summoned to the Cardinal Minister’s 
presence. I had always been treated courteously by 
His Eminence, and he was not lacking in courtesy 
on this occasion. The inner sanctum of his apart- 
ments is a curious place. I have heard it said by 
grave persons not at all addicted to joking, that in 
the very furor of the invasion of the Vatican he was 
there quietly smoking. It is like the man, and from 
what I know of his apartments, quite possible. The 
room in question is one of three which fit one within 
the other like pill-boxes. The entries to the third 
are various; and only entrusted to known persons. 
You are in one room in fact before you know you 
are out of the other. The removal of a screen on 
this occasion ushered me into the Cardinal’s pres- 
ence. As I looked around, the screen resolved itself 
into a part of the wall of the room. The Cardinal 
was in his scarlet cossack, and wore only a superb 
emerald and diamond ring, a gift from the Emperor 
Nicuoias. He reclined on a sofa, before which was 
a small table, containing a book stand, some papers 
and letters. He was smoking one of his favorite 
Espanola cigars. He motioned me to a seat, and 
glided into conversation upon English books, jour- 
nals, artand music. Then,—asif all these had been 
preparatory to the grand coup, he asked me for the 
papers entrusted to me by the Cardinal on the last 
night upon which I saw him alive. I replied that 
I had them no longer in my possession. This of 
course he knew, and was enraged a little, a fact 
which I perceived only from his quick smoking. 
He has said, “I never get angry, because I don’t 
wish every fool to read my face.” A shade paler, a 
quick flash of the dark eye, a slight contraction of 
the lip, that is all. The Cardinal smoked, and I 
studied what next to say. -A pause of about five 
minutes, which seemed an hour. At its end, the 
Minister had let his cigar out from absent minded- 
ness. Then he recovered himself, struck a light, lit 
a new cigar, and said with a bland smile, “It’s bet- 
ter to be my friend than my enemy, see me on 
Thursday.” I bowed, and was looking for the door. 
He smiled. There was no door visible. He touched 
a gong, and a door opened, how, I could not see ; as 
I reached it, he again spoke, “ Be sure to bring the 
papers.” 

Long experience had enabled me to read the cor- 
rect meaning of such words. They were an awful 
threat! No fulmination of death could have been 
more terrible. I knew, however, that the Cardinal 
fancied that he had read me thoroughly. Let me 
confess that for the next hour my disposition was to 
obey. My thoughts ran thus. You are here in a 
sure position, capable by obedience to the Cardinal 
of obtaining speedy promotion, a student, loving 
quiet and learned leisure; what have those you be- 
friend to offer you in compensation forall these? 
Will you for the sake of a misplaced generosity, an 
exaggerated loyalty to the dead, resign your prefes- 
sion, your livelihood, your prospects, at a time of 
life when you have little hope of gaining eyptine 
equal to them? What after all is your stupi 
oath to the Roman Committee, you break it for 
the good of the Church, by her command ; nay, it is 
an oath taken to infidels and apostates, and there- 
fore no 6ath at all? 

Dear Christian Brother, sitting in your quiet home 
with your wife and children around you, in the pos- 
session of a religion which was your birth-right, free 
from all anticipation of oppression, I fear you will 
hardly realize my conflict on this occasion. Is it 
damaging to admit that physical fear had a good 
deal to do with my subsequent resolutions? I re- 
turned to my rooms, having on the way ruminated 
over these topies, and then I reduced to the exact- 
ness of a mathematical proposition all that I felt and 
foresaw. There certainly eas a reason why three 
days had been allowed me. Was it not because the 
Cardinal felt sure of seizing me at any moment? The 
popular feeling respecting the death of Cardinal 
p’ANDREA had been so loudly expressed, that the Pope 
had heard of it. To remove this, measures had been 
taken by ANTONELLI to fix the culpability of the ru- 
mored assassination upon some one who might be 
sacrificed with little risk. At first, great pains were 
taken to deny that there had been an assassination. 
Then the fact was tacitly admitted by the arrest of 
the valet, two footmen and the cook. My plan was 
to avoid solitude and any appearance of dejection. 
Consequently I adjourned to the Café Grec, and 
enjoyed, as far as my mood permitted, a very 
pleasant hour with a company of artists. I 
communicated my danger only to one person, and to 
him because he was bound to help me if he 
could. His advice was instant flight. But how? I 
lacked money and disguises. There was a Jew in the 
Ghetto, to whom I had repaired for lessons in He- 
brew, perhaps he might befriend me. But he was 
miserly. However, I went, with small hope of suc- 
cess. He listened attentively, and the thought oc- 
curred to me, “ Will he sell me to the Cardinal ?” 
Gratitude for past services overcame cupidity, and 
on receiving an order to take possession of my goods 
and chattels, he lent me thirty scudi, almost a hun- 
dredth part of their value. To me, however, it was 
life and hope. He furnished me with a disguise as 
well, consisting of a most repulsive pilgrim’s suit, 





cockle shells and all, I returned to my rooms, and, 
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a little while after, my friend before alluded to came 
in. He wore a large Italian cloak, and having lock- 
ed the door, we together packed two carpet bags 
with linen, papers, and a few odds and ends, cram- 
med every pocket of his dress full, and then carefully 
hiding the bags under his voluminous cloak he left. 
How leaden the time was! My chief anxiety now 
was about the passport. It was arranged that a spy 
of the committee, who usually dressed as a pilgrim, 
should get a passport for me in his ownname. Being 
a beggar (for such pilgrims generally are), they could 
have no hopeof getting anything out of me, and conse- 
quently would not be too rigid in their inspection 
of the signalment. The Ave Maria sounded from 
every tower in Rome as I prepared to depart. A 
melancholy possessed me as I heard it. It seemed the 
knell of all the happy moments of hope, study, reli- 
gion, that I had experienced there. NowI wascast- 
ing myself adrift on the sea of circumstances, home- 
less, hopeless! I heard my name pronounced on the 
landing. Could it bean order for my arrest already ? 
I hastened out, and found to my relief that it was a 
request to say mass for a lady deceased. I recom- 
mended another priest under the plea of indisposi- 
tion. This simple incident caused me the greatest 
alarm. I then dressed in my almost secular cloth- 
ing, and wrapping myself in a large cloak, sallied 
forth. After the Ave Maria sounds, no ecclesiastic is 
seen abroad. I chose by-streets and obscure lanes 
from fear of recognition, and finally reached my 
friend’s lodging. Ten more whom I knew, men of 
great influence, were there to press my hand and say 
farewell. They produced a bountiful beard, rubbed 
a color into my hair that changed it into a violent 
Irish red, dressed me in my pilgrim’s garb, and then 
pronounced the metamorphosis complete. Our host 
produced a bottle of old Orvieto, and in silence they 
toasted me. For better security, they agreed to watch 
all night while I slept. But afterwards we decided 
that it would be best for me to sleep at SS. Trinita di 
Pellegrini, a hospital for pilgrims, because they stamp 
the passports each morning, and it ensures free passage 
from the police. It was seven o'clock when in broken 
Italian I applied for admission. My bed was a wood- 
en trough, with a most unclean mattrass, filled with 
vermin, and a blanket of like character. I lay down 
in my clothes, but the conversation of the pilgrims 
was so disgusting and vile that sleep was impossible, 
even if I had been able to get any. At day-break, I 
got up, received a loaf of black bread, and the stamp 
of the hospital on my passport. I was going to Lo- 
retto, ostensibly. I stopped on my way through the 
city at a favorite church to commend myself to the 
care of the Almighty in this perilous enterprise. As- 
suming the limp of the orthodox pilgrim, I prepared 
to pass the gates, my greatest ordeal. I felt almost 
ready to faint as I recognized in the porch a brigadier 
of gens d’armes, well known for extreme ferocity 
and sharpness. He was smoking, and as I stopped 
and presented my passport, he inquired of the at- 
tendant gendarme who was there? He replied, 

“Only a pilgrim, infamously dirty, and ugly as 
the devil.” 

“Let him go,” he growled. 

To make my assumed character more real, I com- 
menced to beg, which provoked the brigadier to 
such an extent that he threatened to kick me out. 
Accordingly I went. The day was advancing, al- 
ready the sunlight had descended from the moun- 
tain tops and was lighting up the valleys with a ro- 
seate glow. I accepted it as an omen, and heartily 
commending myself to Divine guidance, I stepped 
out briskly on my twenty miles walk. 


Christian Work. 


INCIDENTS AND ACCIDENTS 


HOME MISSIONARY LIFE. 
—— 


BY THE REV. T. WATSON. 
— 


A minister’s house is commonly supposed to have a 
study in it; but mine has none, for the simple reason 
that I cannot afford two fires. My study is the kitchen ; 
therefore, you will not be surprised that I do not write 
my sermons. I endeavor to do what I once heard a 
Yorkshire preacher say he did. He said, ‘‘I give the 
people sermons like hot cakes from the bake-stone,” 
that is, warm from the heart. My library is so small 
that Ihave no chance to become a mental dyspeptic. 
As Ican procure only a “~~ few new books, I can 
easily digest their contents. ost of my books I have 
read twice or thrice, and the choicest of them four or 
five times. I not only chop all the wood we burn, but 
sometimes I go and help to cut it down in the woods. 
In summer I often draw slabs from the saw-mill with 
my horse and a hired wagon. A short time ago I went 
to get a load from the woods at the foot of White Face, 
and the road was so bad that, as we were returning, the 
harness broke five or six times. After all, we had to 
leave part of our load, and goagain for it. When I get 
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tired and cold with choppirg and come in to warm me, | of it. 


I take a pocket edition of some Christian classic and 
read. In the evening, when the children are in bed, I 
read larger works. Though we have now six children 
and my wife’s health has always been poor, yet we 
have been obliged to _ along without hired help. My 
wife, too, is our family dress-maker ; she has made all 
the garments for herself and the children since we were 
married. The midnight lamp has often witnessed her 
toiling at her work. Sometimes, through the neglect 
of the people to pay promptly, we go short of provis- 
ion. If we have bread, we have no butter ; if we have 
potatoes, we have no pork ; and as for beef, we seldom 
see it, excepting alive in the pastures. Last winter 
there was a time when we were very short three days. 
We had tea, but nothing to it besides bread and mo 
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ses. One day we were amused at a remark made by 
one of the children. He said, ‘‘ Ma, we had bread and 
molasses to breakfast ; we will have a change for din- 
ner; we will have molasses and bread.” The Churghes 
do not appoint a treasurer or collector, for the reason, 
I suppose, that no one would do the work. They ex- 
pect the minister to collect his salary, and he takes 
anything they have to spare. When we go a-visitin 
we take a bag with us, for they will sometimes say “f 
will let you have a bushel of corn, or oats, or wheat, if 
you have a bag with you.” 

We have had a good deal of experience in the line of 
accidents. Once, when we were riding to North Elba, 
and were some distance in the woods, the king-bolt 
broke, and we could proceed no farther. I left my 
wife with my baby in the wagon, and went back to the 
nearest house to procure a bolt. During my absence 
she heard a panther scream three times, and expected 
it would attack her. She was considerably frightened ; 
but, fortunately, it did not make its appearance. 
could not get a bolt, we left the wagon, and returned 
to Wilmington. When we resided at North Elba, we 
had a sad accident. As we were riding down a steep 
hill the harness broke. The horse immediately took 
fright andran. My wife and boy soon fell out. Her 
clothes became entangled in the wagon, and she was 
dragged a distunce of fifty feet. She received a deep 
wound, and was badly bruised in several places. The 
boy was bruised in his back. I fell out over the cush- 
board, and was kicked by the horse. Last time I went 
to Keene, 11 miles, it rained hard all the way, and I 
had to preach in my wet clothes. AsI was returning 
home on Monday I broke down. It wus dark. Goin 
up a hill the thill broke away from the axle, and fell 
against the horse’s feet. She took fright and broke 
away from the wagon. I went after her, and found 
her a mile away, standing in the middle of the road, 
apparently waiting for me. Next day a man said to 
me, ‘‘ No other horse but a minister’s would have stop- 
ped like that.” Perhaps you will ask why we break 
down so often. The answer is the roads are so rough 
that the strongest wagons soon wear out. Iam now 
using my fourth wagon, and it is only ten years since I 
came into this country. It is true I did not buy them 
new, but second hand. If you ask me about vacations, 
I answer, they are like angels visits, few and far be- 
tween. It is now nearly five years since we had one. 
As a specimen of the roads in this county, that from 
Wilmington to North Elba is one. As I have traveled 
it frequently I will speak of it. It is twelve miles long. 
The woods extend nearly all the way, and we have to 
pass through the narrow gorge in the mountains. The 
scenery is grand and picturesque, but the road is not so 
enchanting, especially in the spring and fall. It breaks 
our axles ana king bolts, and wheels, and shakes us al- 
most intolerably. In some places it is so narrow that 
the bushes bespatter us with mud, and iu others there 
are great pieces of rock in the middle of it. Here we 
come close to the yawning chasm by the falls, and there 
overhanging stones threaten to crush us. 

Here we go, bump, bump, over logs, and there we 
go down; bang, intoadeep hole. Sometimes we go 
over the hubs in mud. Once the water was so high on 
the road that in six places my horse came near to 
swimming. I had flour, tea, sugar, and butter in the 
wagon, and the water covered them all. To conclude, 
I would have no one suppose that because we have 
many trials, we have no joys. It isnot so. We have 
sunshine as well as shadow. If our troubles abound, 
our consolations in Christ also abound. Imagnify mine 
office. I would rather be a preacher of the Gospel than 
a president of this great nation, though that is a high 
and honorable position to occupy. 











THE WORK OF THE BIBLE READERS. 
——— 
BY FRANOES LEE. 
— 


‘* We've had a great deal of deaths in our neighbor- 
hood,” began Mrs. Lanpis. ‘‘ Our landlord, he is gone. 
He was very well seen to, and they thought he wasn’t 
that sick. But of a sudden it seemed there was a light 
beamed over him, and directly he was called. I believe 
he was a Christian, but he was a man that couldn't let 
the rum alone. Only for liquor he might have been a 
well-out man ; and be they once Christians, if they fall 
fifty times, I say we must //ft them.” 

‘That is very true, Mrs. Lanpis,” replied Miss 
CaRLL, ‘* but it is sometimes discouraging to do the 
same work over and over. I’ve got a case now in my 
district. "When I first found the family they were in a 
pitiful state, with nothing to eat, nothing to wear, and 
no fire. The youngest children are twins, and they had 
nothing on. The mother held one rolled up in her 
dress, the oldest girl had the other under a thin shawl 
over her own shoulders, and their little bodies were pur- 
ple with the cold. The man said he would be glad to 
shovel coal or do anything, but he couldn't get anything 
todo. Of course I did not rest till I made them more 
comfortable, and the father succeeded in getting some 
jobs of work ; so I thought I could let them off my 
mind a little, and I didn’t go there for two or three 
weeks. When I did, I found that wretch of a father 
had pulled the shoes off his children’s feet and the 
clothes off their backs and sold them, he said, for food. 
I knew better. ‘So’ I just sat down there and told him 
I should stay till he got them back. I don’t know how 
he did it, but in less than half an hour he came in with 
them. This man has signed the pledge again and 
again, but he has got that taste for liquor, and every 
now and then he must have his spree. Last week he 
had one of them, and ia the midst of it contrived to 
break his wife’s ribs and her back, too, and she lies 
there now not able to turn herself or move. I told her, 
before, she ought to leave him for he wasn’t safe, and 
she is a smart woman and could get on very well alone. 
But she wouldn’t hear to me—the Irish will beat every- 
thing for living with a man—so there she staid, and 
now she has got her death. She will never come up 
from this.” 

“Tt is a great pity,” replied Mrs. Lanpis. ‘But 
you must keep money from these creatures. It’s no 
charity. People do more hurt than good when they 
give money to beggars, or clothes either. And if you 
give them a loaf that isn’t cut, they'll drink it. One of 
their priests told me there would be no drunkenness to 
name if it was not for us; and he said he knew of a 
family getting their four dollars a month from a lady 
in Juy street for rent, and they drink every farthing 


“That is true, they will,” rejoined Miss Cartz. ‘I 
ame. a@ woman whe: had three beautiful shirts and a 
pair of gaiters given her, and she sold them for twenty 
cents and drank them. But now and then I come across 
a case that does my heart good. I met with one to-day. 
I was distributing tracts and happened upon an English 
woman in a back room of a tenement house, who gave 
me a héarty welcome. She looked pinching poor, but 
she looked clean clear through, and tolerably comforta- 
ble. She said she was well off in the old country—and 
she seemed it—but she married rather nst the mind 
of her family, and her husband heard America was 
the place for poor folks to get rich, so they came pee 
But they had one trouble after another till he died ap 
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a girl at home she had seen the seamstress fit dresses at 
her father’s house sometimes, and that was all she 
knew about the trade. But she had a knack, and she 
got patterns, and succeeds in making & living, such as 
it is, inthis way. She belonged to the Episcopals in 
the old country, but she had never been to that church 
here. She had heard a good deal about Mr. Brxcusr, 
and she goes to hear him evenings. She can’t dress 
well enough so she feels she is fit to go among folks by 
day light. She had never quite lost her faith, in the 
hardest pinches ; never quite left off praying ; and Mr. 
BxxcuEr’s sermons have helped her over a many 
rough places. She told me of one in particular that 
did her a great deal of good; she mentioned the text, 
but I forgot it, I hear so many such things.” 

Miss amet took up her visiting basket and her 
umbrella. But she stopped with her d on the door- 
knob. 

“There is an old couple just off Portage street, I 
wish you would look in upon, Mrs. Lanpis,” said she, 
turning back. ; 

“They are not in my district, and I can’t find as 
they're in anybody’s, but I blundered upon them by 
accident, or by Providence it was. They live at the 
end of an alley—a distressed place, ankle deep with 
mud—and they said they had never had a call from a 
Christian man or woman before. They are very old, 
and the man is almost blind. He is a clock-maker b 
trade, but he can’t see well enough todo that wor 
now. They came from the old country a few years ago 
expecting to be taken care of by a son, but he kept them 
up in an attic with no fire and no comforts for two 
years. They were fed on any kind of gallimanfry, 
and the grandchildren treated them so dreadfully that 
at last they made up their minds they would try to shift 
for themselves. So there they were without a cup ora 
kettle or any sort of a dish, nor atable nora chair, 
and nothing else. Their landlord came in one day, 
and his heart seems to have been touched by their 
poverty, for he did not say —— about the rent, 
but went and brought in an old cracked stove. The 
woman has got bits of coal out of ash barrels and such, 
and I don’t know what she has got to eat ; not much, I 
guess, judging by her looks. They are some better off 
now. BLuMMERHOP, who keeps the restaurant on 
Portage street, has promised her a cup of tea or coffee 
every day and a plate of pick-ups, and Mr. Pinkerton 
gave me a pair of shoes for her. The poor old thing 
cried out loud when she got them, for she hadn’t shoes 
er stockings before.” 

Tears stood in Miss Cartt’s sympathizing eyes as she 
finished her story. ‘‘ They are glad to hear readin 
and prayers, and they are such grateful creatures,” said 
she, opening the door. 

**T see!” returned Mrs. Lanpis, with her head in an 
old trunk she had drawn hastily from under the bed. 
“‘The old woman shall have the alapacca gown Miss 
DunstTaBLeE gave me. It’s a decent affair, and I’ve been 
keeping it for some case of worthiness, and I'll fetch it 
myself, directly,” she continued, drawing it out and 
putting on her bonnet. 

Then, with the step of a grenadier, and the wise, 
kind heart of a Christian woman, she started for Port- 
age street. 

It is these, and such as these, who are doing a useful 
work of benevolence in some of our cities. Pious 
women, who are themselves aided by the small salary 
they receive, and who are so near the poorer class in 
station and living that they are not easily deceived, 
understanding better than those farther up, what the 
seal need is, and how it may be best helped. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 
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Fripay Evenine, April 1, 1870. 


I do not know that there is too much said as to the 
necessity of activity and usefulness, to those who are 
attempting to prosecute a Christian life; but there is 
danger that you will take a very narrow view of what 
activity means. It includes, of course, some testimony 
in respect to the truth, to those with whom you are as- 
sociated ; and that may by your particular attention, 
become a special duty to you. It means, also, if you 
have the opportunity, the distribution of knowledge in 
the form of books. It means—or may mean—the go- 
ing out to prayer-meetings, and laboring in schools and 
classes, and taking part in reformatory efforts—that of 
temperance, and the like. It may embrace all those 
things; but there are a great many persons who seem 
to think these are the whole. Or, at any rate, they re- 
gard them as what is meant by deing active for Christ, 
insuch a sense that when they look upon their cir- 
cumstances, and find that they can take only a part of 
them, tney either feel, ‘‘Iam discharging every duty ; 
the providence of God has made it impossible for 
me to be active,” or else they feel discouraged, and 
repine, and say, ‘‘ Others are more highly favored than 
Tam. They have a field open, and a harvest to reap; 
but I, that fain would labor, am not permitted to do 
anything.” 

shall, therefore, say a few words upon this point: 
That a man may do a great deal for the promotion of 
Christ’s kingdom, without being able to go out and 
engage in the ordinary active and official ways of preach- 
ing and practising the Gospel. 

he one thing that is needed in our time, is not to 
prove that Christ lived and rose again. That was a 
great fact to be used by the apostles, who were the 
witnesses of Christ’s resurrection. The skepticisms of 
the present day (I do not mean professional skepticisms, 
but the ordinary skeptical talk) runs to this point: that 
there is no such thing as personal religion ; that it is a 
matter made up. These shrewd people—these little, 
wise and cynical folks, in the shop, in the store, and 
elsewhere, say, ‘‘Oh! it is all well enough that these 
people should go into churches, and form a little arti- 
ficial life, and sing and pray, and get up a certain round 
of duties which they shall perform; but when you go 
a little back, you find that they are not different from 
other people. The human nature in them is not 
changed. They are just as proud and selfish and tempt- 
able as any body else. Ido not believe there is any 
power and virtue in the so-called spiritual life which 
God gives to his people in this world.” That is the 
widely prevalent feeling. 
__ Now, anything which produces upon the mind and 
imagination of a godless or worldly man, an impression 
which makes it unmistakably true to him that Chris- 
tan people do live a life pod experience things which 
pel to Bhs eee do not ; not only is preaching the Gos- 

) » but is preaching it to him in such 
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man.” There was no place in which conviction had 
been lodged. He did not believe in ministers; he did 
not believe in professors of religion; but when I put 
the question to him, ‘‘ How about your mother?” he 
was stopped. He admitted that there was a f 
ing of conviction there. That godly woman, who 
probably, had never been very active, had, in the per- 
formance of her daily duties in the household, preach- 
ed the Gospel to him; she held him witha secret 
thread which was stronger than a cable ; and when the 
strain was brought to bear upon it, it did not break, 
but held on. And there is many a one in whom this 
conviction has been planted in early life by the exam- 
ple of his parents, who has been brought back, years 
and years afterwards, to maintain that there was truth 
in religion. 


way that their companions were convicted. This is, in 
my judgment, the secret of that scene in the life of 
Patt, where, he being in prison, an earthquake fol- 
lowed his prayer. 


‘“*At midnight Saul and Silas prayed, and sang praises unto God ; 
and the prisoners heard them.” af . 


If it had been a bacchavalian song of a parcel of 


understood that ; but here were some Jews thrown into 
prison, their feet made fast in the stocks, and instead of 
being very much depressed, as prisoners usually are, 
they were self-reliant and calm. At midnight the 
sang hymns. It was an unparalleled thing. These sol- 
diers had heard hymns sung in the churches; they had 
heard songs chanted by the priests in the temples; but 
to hear men at the bottom, apparently, of adversity, in 
the dead of night, singing hymns so that all the pris- 
oners and the jailor heard them, was something to be 
remarked. 


_** And suddenly there was a great_earthquake, so that the founda- 
tions of the prison were shaken ; and_immediately all the doors were 
opened, and every one’s hands were loosed, And the keeper of the 
ee awaking out of his mt and coring the prison doors open, he 

w out his sword, and would have killed himself, supposing that 
the prisoners had been fied.” 


There was a death-penalty among the Romans to 
which the keeper of a prison was liable who neglected 
his watch in such a way that the prisoners escaped ; 
and this jailor determined to save himself from dis- 


** But Paul cried with a loud voice, saying, Do thyself no harm, for 
we are all here, Then he called fora light, and sprang in, and come 
trembling, and fell down before Paul and Silas: and brought them 
out, and said, Sirs, what must 1 do to be saved ?” 


What was it that struck this old rough, sturdy Ro- 
man soldier’s heart? What was it that brought him all 
up standing in this way? Hesaw a man. Here was 
this Hebrew prisoner, all of whose demeanor had been 
impressive, now, in the hour of extreme danger, show- 
ing magnanimity, and manifesting prompt thoughtful- 
ness for the jailor. The whole thing struck the jailor 
a3 being so lofty and so grand, that it brought convic- 
tion to his heart; and he said to himself, doubtless, 
““T am in the = of a man who stands on a high- 
er plane than I do.” 

ou can never be really humble, and yet live on a 
higher spiritual plane than those that are around about 
you, without impressing them with a sense of their 
need. Itis that thing in which you stand above the 
level of the average of men, that preaches Christ to 
them. You do not preach Christ when you simply tell 
the old historic story. You do not preach Christ when 
you merely urge the general duty of repentance. When 
& man sees that a great trouble has fallen upon you, and 
that there isin you a secret power by which you lift 
yourself up out of that trouble, and carry yourself as 
common people cannot, then you preach Christ, and 
every man who sees it, and sees that it is genuine, says, 
‘* There is something which I have not got. He cando 
what I cannot; and if religion can help a man do that, 
I want religion.” 

Here is a man who is known to have a high spirit and 
a sensitive disposition, and he is grossfully, shamefully 
misused, and he bears it patiently for a time. By- 
and-by he bas an opportunity of returning good for 
evil; and without boasting or ostentation, and not sup- 
posing that anybody knows it, he does return good for 
evil. But there are men who see it; and they say, ‘‘I 
never saw the like before. That man is a Christian. I 
know there is something in being a Christian from that 
man’s conduct. It is a point where everybody else 
would have gone the other way. Other men would have 
gone toward nature; but that man went toward Christ 
and toward grace. And that simple act probably pro- 
duced more conviction in the minds of those who saw 
it, than a thousand sermons wonld have done. You 
never can get out of their minds the idea that there is 
something in religion; for they sav it. 

At home, I remember one very excellent woman, in 
many respects saintly, a lover of meetings, a lover of 
prayer, and a lover of good people. She was univer- 
sally thought to be a pattern Christian, active and use- 
ful. But her son, an educated and intelligent man, was 
an out-and-out skeptic ; and I used to wonder at it. He 
went through two or three revivals of religion, but they 
seemed to produce no impression upon him. I made 
some particular inquiries as to what was the matter, 
and finally some one said to me, mentioning the famil- 
iar name by which this woman was known, ‘‘She is 
very irritable and inconsistent at home; and it is what 
he has seen in her home-life that has impressed his 
mind that neither she nor anybody else is practically a 
Christian.” There was that tempter, that imperious- 
ness, that self-seeking, at home that overshadowed any 
Christian virtues which she might have. All her out- 
ward display in the community, all her public charities, 
all her activity in religion, were interpreted from the 
standpoint of irritable selfishness at home. And this 
skeptical son said, ‘‘She is good enough, but then I can- 
not see that she is better than many other people who 
do not pretend to be Christians.” And he naturally 
reasoned that if his own mother was so inconsistent 
with her profession, then everybody else must be. So 
he stood confirmed in his belief that there was noth- 
ing in religion at all. 

On the other hand, there have been a great many who 
have been impressed with the even, calm, sweet and 
beautiful lives of persons who never opened their lips 
to speak on religion, who had been tied up so that they 
never could do any work at meetings, on committees, 
or anywhere else, but who steadily shone and beamed 
in their Christian life and disposition, There have been 
multitudes who, looking upon such persons, and seeing 
how they lived, said, ‘I know there is religion in the 
world.” They had seen it. 

_ There is nothing that will make men believe in reli- 
gion so much as to present to their view a line of dis- 
position, a course of conduct, which is not possible to 
the commion unsanctified nature. If men see that you 
overcome an easily-besetting sin which they do not 
overcome; if they see that you are really transformed 
in your disposition; if when they do business with you, 
they see that, when you come to the point where com- 
mon people would be selfish, and think only of their 
own interests, and look out for making a goad i 
you, in making an agreement and in executing it, thi 
of others’ interests as well as own, then they feel 
that there is that in you w: is superior to anything 
which they have in themselves; and they have respect 
for what you say to them on the subject of religion. 
But when men are doing business with you, on the 
street, or in the bank, or in the store, or on the wharf, 





and they see that yon are selfish, like the mass of men, 


I have seen men stand up under temptation in such a | h 
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and that your pulse beats like the pulse of any worldly 
man, then they abhor your talk to them. If they find 
in you a principle which is struggling against selfish- 
ness; if they are satisfied that you are trying to live a 


eel | higher life ; if they see that there is a warfare between 


the worldly and the divine in you; and, especially, if 
they see that the struggle is victorious, and that you are 
living above the world while you are living in it—then, 
though you may sometimes go wrong, they are by your 
example inspired with faith in religion. 

I have known many and many a business man who 
had no gift of speech, but who, by his real honor and 
fairness, did a great deal to impress others of the reality 
of religion. I would rather have such a man go and 
talk with the skeptic than anybody else, because he 
lives in such a way that everybody believes God is with 


im. ‘ 
I wish, then, to say to those who are not called out 
of the family, to more public exertion, You, too, can 
preach Christ. 
<S.- i t ise the Christian grace of judg- 
ap notte, eon on root by in the matter of "Christian ity. 7 am 
happier when I am active—outwardly active—than when Iam quiet: 
and it is difficult for me to understand how other Christians can be 
contented, or can be useful, if they are not active in the same way that 
. Igo tothe mau who seems bright and intelligent, and who I 
think would be the very man to take a Bible Class in the Sabbath 
school, and who is doing nothing on sunday afternoon, except taking 
a nap: and ask him to assist in our work; but he goesto Church Sun- 
day morning, and he goes to Church Sunday evening, and he goes to 
the Fnday night prayer meetiug, and he declines on, the ground that 
that is alf he can do, or, he says. ‘I am not fit for it.” That seems to 
me all nonsense. It may not be nonsense, but I cannot bring myself 
down to allowing him to judge of thatthing. Or, he says, **I have 
my business through the week, and I want Sunday for reflection.” I 
say to myself, ‘* How much is a man likely tv reflect of a Sunday after- 
noon when heis taking a nap ¥” and I can’t get myself into the spirit 
of looking charitably upon that excuse. In regard to all this, the fact 
robably is, that my pleasure goes in the direction of activity ; and 
hat it is natural for me to judge that other yg ought to feel as I 
do in this matter. I suppose 1 am wrong: but I hope — will go 
away and twist round what you have said to-night, and quote it 
against us when we ask them to teach in the Sunday schools, and so 
make it an excuse for getting rid of active Christian work. 

I am not going to let you untwist my thread, either. 
I insist upon it that there are people that are working 
as hard as you are, who donot do any outside work, and 
I judge you, if you judge them. I want you to get every- 
body you can to go with you; butIlam not going to 
let you slaughter everybody that does not go with you. 
I know that there is many a woman whose household 
cares are such that she cannot go out and labor in 
schools, and for charitable enterprises. I know that 
many a man who takes a nap on Sunday ought to take 
more sleep than he does. There are many who drive 
themselves so through the week that they are in danger 
of having to go to the lunatic asylum from over-tax- 
ation of brain. There is a great principle, that eve 
man is himself responsible, and must judge for himself, 
in these things. That is a principle which must be rec- 
— in every active Christian church. The liberty 
of the individual Christian 1s one of the things which 
Paut gloried in, and stood up for; and that ministers 
and members of the church must not lose sight of, nor 
ignore. There are a great many lazy folks, that do not 
work, and that ought to work; that do not use their 
lives to preach the Gospel, and that ought to use their 
lives to preach the Gospel. There is no doubt of that. 
But when any members of this church say that their 
sphere of duty is not out of their house or beyond their 
little circle, 1am on their side, and say to them, You 
have a right to stand there without a self-condemning 
conscience. And I say to every one, Wherever God 
has called you, there let your light shine. All people 
are not alike as to their capacities for work. God makes 
greater and lesser degrees in this respect. It is in the 
church to-day as it was in the apostles’ time. They 
quarreled about their gifts, and each wanted to judge 
the others in angers to their gifts; but Pau forbade 
their doing it. He told them that the greatest of all 
gifts to men was love. He said, 

**T show unto you a more excellent way. Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels and havenot love, I have become as 
sounding brass; or a tigkling cymbal.” 

And then, after chanting a magnificent symphony in 
praise of love, he winds up by saying, 

** Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the greatest of 
these is love.” 

And so in respect to our gifts, the sweetest and no- 
blest and best is that love which shows itself in benefi- 
cence toward the poor and ignorant, on the one side, 
and which, on the other side, shows itself in forbearance 
and tolerance toward those who do not work as we do. 
It is easy for us to be charitable toward those who are 
moulded after our pattern; but it is our duty to be 
charitable toward those who differ from us. For in- 
stance, when I insist that Congregationalists, and Pres- 
byterians, and all other sects and denominations, ought 
tu consider each other as brothers and sisters, persons 
will say to me, ‘‘ That is all right so far as the Protest- 
apt churches are concerned; but, Mr. Brzcuer, how 
you can say that the Roman Catholics are Christians, I 
cannot understand.” Oh, yes; when I go with you, 
you can understand it, but when I do not go with you, 
you cannot understand it. So long as people think and 
act as we do, we judge that they are all right; but the 
moment they think and act differently from us, we 
judge that they are all wrong. We make ourselves the 
standard by which to judge others. It is contrary to 
the whole spirit of the New Testament. 

Now, the work which the brother speaks of is to be 
done, and persons ought to be found to doit; and if 
they ere not found, some are to blame, but others are 
not. 

Q. In talking with a man who had lately resolved to be a Christian. 
I asked him if he had commenced family prayer. He said he had not, 
and gave as the reason, he two sons who had known him, ever 
since they were born, to be a wicked man, and before he set up the 
family altar he wanted these boys to see that he was sincere, and was 
going to be a good man. It seemsto me that this thing has postpon- 
ed the setting up of many family altars. It seems to me we need a 
a little encouragement and advice. A great many people are inclined 
to omit family prayer because of something bad in themselves, until 
they can overcome it. Iam free to say that manyatimeit has been 
hard for me to pray, after I have said or done something that was in- 
consistent with my profession of religion. And I have found it hard 
tolive right—especially athome. lt is very hard in the morning, after 
the baby has cried all night, or after the servant_has turned the table 
over and broken the dishes, to get down on one’s knees in the family 
and pray. What can a man do under such circumstances ¥ 

: He can close his teeth hard together, and hold on, and 
lie upon his oars, and wait for light. For over-quick- 
ness and sharpness there is nothing so good as shuttin 
your mouth. And if you will keep it sbut one or two 
minutes, it is not probable that when you open it the 
next time you will say anything. 

In respect to a man not begiuning family prayer be- 
fore he has given evidence that he is a Christian, it is 
very much as if a man were in the harbor, and wanted 
to set sail for a voyage, and was ready with his anchor 
hoisted, and should say, ‘‘I am not going to spread my 
sails till I get under way, and can show people that I 
am justified in raising them.” What is the object of 
sails? Are they for show: or sre they to help catch 
the wind? And what is prayer? Is it a mere exhibi- 
tory thing, or is it a means of getting help from God? 
When a man has just washed his hands of wassail and 
dissipation, he cannot begin praying too quick. When 
a man has turned from wickedness, it is just the time 
for him to ask God’shelp. Then he needs every strand 
of the whole cable to hold him. It is not wise nor pru- 
dent to delay for further preparation. If you cannot 

a; Ca yes ca do net ee ee nee at 

; , dO not wait for any conscien- 
tious absurdity. y 

REMARKS.— You have someti: ke down 

ness, and when a man comes t buy goods, he ben ee She 


he cannot sell them tothe next man. This has gon: far, th 
are coming to think that they must be dishonest in order to succeed. 


{j} hand. I must get rid of it some how. 





— 


A Sraticmntutn No brine Sn Soe Vento wks i 
yor die’ "Then." said hey ** you will die pretty von 2° I hope 

When I speak of screwing down, I am not speakin 
of exactitude in business. I am speaking of making 
false pretenses, taking advantage, and committing injug 
tices. Iam not speaking of what is legitimate jn Dar. 
gain-making. I am not speaking of shrewdness, saou,. 
ity, industry, and enterprise. I believe in those elements 
I believe that it develops manhood in men to wake then 
up, and make them feel that they must swim or drown 
But this is different from the suppression of truth, ani 
misrepresentation, and sacrificing the whole fecling of 
brotherhood and equity. 

In regard to honesty in business, whether it is easy 
not, has nothing to do with its obligatoriness ; and i 
after Christianity has been eighteen hundred years jg 
this world, and so long a roll of martyrs and so great g 
crowd of witnesses have tested its power to redeem men 
from the life that now is, as well as to redeem from 
death—if, with all these before them, men cannot liye 
the Christian life as easily as those poor creatures did ip 
Corinth, and Athens, and Rome, and Jerusalem, wit} 
the whole bulk of the world against them, and working 
to destroy them, it is time that they should die, as th: 
man said you would. 








Communications. 
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(THE CHRISTIAN UNION ts responsible for all contributed 
matter only so far as to judge whether it is worthy of considera. 
tion. Weare willing, within due bounds, to give opportunity 
for a courteous expression of sentiments opposed to our own] 





THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
—_>_—_- 
NO. V. 
_——— 


If a woman in any department of industry does the 
work of a man, and does it as well, ought she not to 
receive the same remuneration? ‘‘Certainly,” says 
popular sentiment, indignant at the doubt which the 
question implies. ‘‘'To pay her less is downright rob- 
bery, aggravated by the possession of power to enforce 
the wrong.” Unmindful of this assumed obvioxs prin- 
ciple of common morality and decency, the heads of 
the Treasury Department at Washington, believing that 
it was their duty to make all purchases in the cheapest 
market, labor as well as the products of labor, engaged 
at such salaries as they were willing to take, female 
clerks. A popular clamor was raised against this as- 
sumed act of meanness. The Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry yielded gracefully to the pressure, glad, in fact. to 
find himself able to exercise his gallantry without for- 
feiting the public trust. 

Let us examine this matter and see whether amiable 
public sentiment does not deceive itself, and mistake 
sentimentalism for justice. The War Department say 
needs one hundred thousand knapsacks. The Quarter- 
master issues proposals. A sends in his terms, with a 
specimen of the work. B's work is as good as 4’, 
and his estimate is 20 per cent. lower. JB gets the con- 
tract, of course. Yes, but the Quartermaster learns 
that B employs female hands at reduced wages. To 
prevent this injustice, the 20 per cent. is added and 
paid to B with the understanding that the women are 
to be paid men’s w What says public sentiment 
to this? ‘Well, this is going a little too far. Carried 
out it might involve government officials in complica 
tions; but about the pretty female clerks there is no 
mistake.” _ _ 

Some time since, I had occasion to visit a printing 
office where I found some six or eight young ladies, 
among as many men, setting type. In the course of 
conversation, the question was put to me by one of the 
fair typos, ‘‘If we set type as well as the men, why 
should we not be paid the same wages?” Bright eyes 
shot triumph with the question. They said, ** Answer 
me that, Mr. Solon.” I think, I replied, I can best 
answer your question by asking questions. What do 
you get for type-setting? , 

‘Thirty-five cents per thousand ems. 

“How much do men get?” 

‘* Fifty cents.” 

‘Would they get more if they could?” 

‘‘Of course they would.” ; 

‘“‘ Then if they got more they would be worth more: 

**T suppose so. 

“They do not get more, therefore they are not worth 
more—so type-setting, like every other marketable 
commodity, is worth what it will fetch and no more: 

‘*T don’t know about that; I know that if I set type 
as well as a man I ought to be paid as much. 

‘*'Too fast, my fair logician, you are jumping to you 
conclusion. Remember you have asked me for a why 
and whys don'tjump. Let us suppose that you have 
brother, a type-setter. You and he wish to work in the 
same establishment. You apply at a printing office. 
The proprietor says he has work for your brother but 
not for you. This answer you get everywhere, female 
type-setters are not in demand. Finally you say, mw ws 
you take me with my brother, if I consent to work for 
his wages?’ He listens to your proposition, and at 
length you and he come to terms and a case is tee 
you. Can you complain of injustice? Your employer 
has a preference for male hands. It way be well or! 
founded; of this he must be the judge. It would “ 
an infringement of his liberty to deprive him of the 
exercise of that preference. You overcome it by ~. 
imate means—offering to work for lower wages. ©“ 
me illustrate. You go to a dry-goods store to purchase 
adress. Your choice, for a while, lies between — 
pieces. Finally you decide on one. The store-keepe 
says, *‘ This is strange—every lady customer pre “~ 
this piece of goods, and yet cage pn piece yee a 

is q is way it wl g 
same and is equally good. Int y of 90s, mad- 
am, will take a dress off it I will make a reduction il 
the price.” Here is a new question. Now which wi 
you take ? Economy puts in its claim against taste, i 
carries the day, and the dress, before rejected, s a : 
sen. Have you done injustice to the store-kee r * 
None at all. The bargain has been a fair one. es 
have sacrificed your taste ; he has sacrificed his pro!™ 
Both have used their liberty and done right.” i 

Take another illustration. It will put the ng aol 
the other foot. Suppose you have a superior S0P ya 
voice, highly cultivated. You have no difficulty a 
taining from some one of our wealthy churches 4 = 
sand dollars per annum to sing to God forthem. * . 
pose your brother was equal to you as erg 
would do well to get five hundred dollars. Why: - 
cause first-rate soprano singers are scarce and bass $!"> 
ers are comparatively plentiful. sot fot 

Miss Axxa Dicgrsson commands $200 per DIS°. 5 
her lectures. Mr. THzoporr TitTos is glad to get ST 
for the simple reason that crinoline oratory is, ~~ and 
and therefore dear ; pantaloon oratory is plentifu 
therefore cheap. does 

It is not true, therefore, that every woman who ive 
man’s work as well as well as a man, ought to ae 
man’s wages. She ought if she can get it, if she ca” 
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ht not.* Like a man, she should buy what she —The Carlton Avenue M. E. Church dedicated its | should give the pulpit to any denomination they liked,| The Deaconess Institution at Kaisermuth, Germany, 
she ought not. new building at the corner of Willoughby and Clare- 


as she can, and sell what she has to sell 

po, og Give no ear to this popular fallacy, 
hether uttered by reformers or philanthropists, well- 
pe ning or designing persons. Whatever they may be 
" tention, they are not your friends, but enemies— 
fo — once to your happiness and your virtue. They 
_ ou of contentment which, with godliness, is great 
— Let them innoculate you with the idea that so- 

: ; owes you something which it withholds from you 
oat the burden of poverty which you bear, is a ty- 
rant's yoke, the silken bonds which unite you to socie- 
ty are then weakened if not severed, the honey in the 
heart is turned into gall, and the flowers at your feet, 
which the Father in heaven makes to spring up in the 
bumblest walks of life, are converted into thorns. 
More than this, there 1s a perilous strain on virtuous 

rinciple. ‘If society wrongs you, seek reprisal,” is 
the tempter’s counsel. Have nothing to do, therefore, 
with those who point you to an imaginary foe and bid 
you do better. Keep away from the working-women 
in council.” Shun all their ‘ Labor Unions. Let 
them not get your ‘‘dollar initiation fee.” Their reso- 
lutions about *‘an irresistible protest against the inso- 
jent assumption of their employers,” are babble—the 
hissing of geese at the harmless passenger. Irresistible 
fiddlestick! There is no such ‘insolent assumption, 
and if there was, their resolutions would be about as 
irresistible as a blow from their paper fans. 
Civis. 

* Note by the Christian Union. 

This sounds like ‘‘ Whatever is is right.” Aslave ‘‘ ought” 
to have his liberty—if he ‘‘ can get it;” if he cannot—he “ ought 
* causes of the fact that women get less pay than men for 
doing the same work equally well, are various. One of them is 
that women generally do not learn their work thoroughly, and 
hence there is a general presumption against women as first-class 
hands. Our friend should advise those women who must work 
for a living to devote themselves to the attainment of excellence 
in whatever calling they follow, and he should do what he can to 
foster such a sense of justice in society as shall make it easier for 
the individual employer to make no distinction on account of sex 
in remunerating labor. We know of teachers who, just because 
they are women, get less pay for doing more and better work than 
men. Would “Civis” say they ‘‘ ought not’’ because they ‘‘can 
not?” It seems to us more Christian to maintain that they can 
because they ought. 





THE WINE OF THE PASSOVER. 


— 








My Dear Editor : . . 

Mr. B. R. Woop calls your attention to an article 
article written by the late Morproar Manassen Noan, 
some years since and during the, heated discussion 
about ‘‘ Wine at the Communion,” in which he stated 
directly the reverse of my assertions made in a recent 
number of Tne CuristiaN Union, that fermented wine 
was used at the passover of the Israelites. 

Mr. Woop adds that Mr. Noan gave a receipt for 
making unfermented wine, and that an Israelite by the 
name of ConEN corroborated the statement. 

Mr. Woop does certainly not refute my assertion 
which is based upon Ferg oe in the Holy Bible, the 
only infallible method of acquiring religious knowl- 
edge, and upon authentical historical tradition ; but he 
tries to throw doubt and suspicion upon the veracity of 
my statement, saying that Mr. Noan’s opinion was 
never contradicted by Jew or Gentile. 

To the honor of Mr. Noan’s contemporaries, I am 
inclined to think, that neither any learned Jew nor 
Christian considered it worth while to impugn Mr. 
Noau’s assertion. 

Mr. Noan’s statement was entirely untrue, and had 
not the slightest foundation in the Biblical Scriptures, 
nor in any traditional reports, in spite of the evidence 
given by an Israelite named Conren. The latter may 
have been, as Mr. Woop imagines, ‘‘a ruler among his 
brethren,” namely, in respect to financial and temporal 
matters; but not concerning religious affairs. This 
corroboration of Mr. Noan’s statements undoubtedly 
shows, that he had no knowledge at all of Jewish liter- 
ature, laws, ancient custums and usages. 

Istpor Katiscon, Rabbi. 


The Church. 


NEXT WEEK’S MEETINGS. 
Sunday, April 10 (Palm Sunday.) 
Tuesday, April 12. 
Presbyterian ...Spring Session of Presbytery...... Baltimore. 
ditto, + Annual Sess. of Huron Presby.... Fremont. 


Wednesday, April 13. 

















Mth. Episcopal, .North Indiana Uonference..,.... Kokomo. 
ditto, -.Central New York Conference. .Syracuse. 
ditto, .- Vermont Conference............. Springfield. 


Presbyterian.....Spring Sess. of N. Orleans Pres. .Osyka. 


Thursday, April 14 (Maundy Thursday). 
Meth. Epscopat. - Wyoming Conference............ Wilkesbarre, Penn, 


Friday, April 15 (Good Friday’. 








HOME NEWS. 


—The first annive of the Temporary Home for 
Friendless Women and Children was held’ on April 4, 
. the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Rev. 

t. Cuvier, presiding. One hundred and fifty-six 
persons have received shelter during the past year, and 
pe of them have been furnished with employment. 
— were made by the Rev. Dr. SonENnox, and 


— The sixteenth annive of the House of Me 
ben held in Trinity Cha: 1, West 25th street, on Sueter 
— From the annual report, presented by the Rev. 
thet RO. F. Szymovr, it appeared that the receipts for 
i _ year have been $9,762.00, and that by the com- 
e lon of the new building on 86th street, room will 
afforded for one hundred inmates. 


oe The Midnight Mission is now obliged to turn 
_ vy from its doors ,an average of ten girls a week ; 
ron therefore, pressing in its call for aid to build or 
. ase a new house. The Treasurer, Puy F. Smita, 
assau street, receives contributions for this object. 
Ohara eastern German Conference of the M. E. 
iad eld its sessions in this city from March 30 to 
pe - The vote on lay delegation was: for, 7; 
gainst, 22. The Conference adopted a resolution 


®ncouraging those ee Py - 1 
abstinence from A cde lately joined it in their 


—At the Baptist Church in Strong Pl 
ace, Brookl 
ama BOMAS M. Westrovp, of Monterey, Mexico, was 
rw beta he on Monday last. Mr. Wxst- 
x 

the founder of seven pete tg yore Sua peter 

— The Annual Meetin 

g of the New York Sunda 

hoo! Missionary Union will be held at the Du 
on rmed urch, corner 5th ayenue and 29th street, 


y evening, May 17. 


.,| coming year. 


a 


mont streets, Brooklyn, on Sunday last. 
SON preached the sermon. 


—In Chicago about eighty theological students con- 
nected with the Congregational, Baptist, Episcopal, 
~ Methodist Seminaries hold a monthly social con- 
erence. 


— The course of lectures on ‘“‘ Free Religion,” lately 
set on foot at Lowell, Mass., has proved a failure, the 
attendance being much too small to warrant the 
expense, 


-— There have been about 150 conversions during the 
winter in connection with the Congregational Churches 
of Waterbury, Vt. 


_ — The Rev. Axonipap C. Foss, formerly Professor 
a University, died lately in Clarens, Switz- 
erland. 


— The New York Christian Advocate sums up the 
clerical vote on lay delegation, as follows: for, 3,194; 
against, 818. 


ishop Srmp- 


— The Episcopalians of Boston have taken measures 
to secure a Church reading-room and headquarters. 


— About five hundred persons have joined the differ- 
ent Churches in Dayton, Ohio, within the past month. 


— The Rev. T. H. Mixer, one of the oldest editors 
in New Hampshire, died March 30. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


We are indebted to the Rev. Dr. Burtsr, of the 
American and Foreign Christian Union, for ‘‘ the fol- 
lowing table of moneys voted from the Public Treasury 
of the city of New York for the past ten years. The 
aggregates are made from details carefully gathered 
from official documents :” 


All other Relig- 
ious and Charit- 














A.D. Roman Catholic ahJe Tnstitutions: TOTALS. 
Institutions. Protestant, Jew- 
ish, and Public. 
1860 5,430 00 5,430 00 
1861 18,791 27 12,769 53 31,560 80 
1862 9,153 63 36,099 86 45,253 49 
1863 78,000 00 13,522 11 91,522 11 
1864 73,000 00 14,094 40 87,094 40 
1865 40,000 00 23,552 66 63,522 66 
1866 21,607 24 25,799 78 47,407 02 
1867 120,000 00 13,100 40 133,100 40 
1868 124,424 60 28,872 38 153,296 98 
1869 412,062 26 116,680 21 528,742 47 
Ten Yrs. $897,039 00 $289,921 33 $1,186,960 00 





The first Sunday-school in Stone county, Mo., has 
been started within the year. Other counties are quite 
as destitute. Of 800 churches of a single sect not one 
quarter have church schools. Three thousand new 
schools houses have been built within the past three 
years, many serving as day and Sunday-schools and for 
church services. The American Sunday-school Union 
has six very efficient men laboring in Missouri, and 
two new missionaries have just been added, one of 
which is supported by a Brooklyn Sunday-school, and 
the other by a private lady. 





On the subject of the Bible in the schools it would 
seem that the Romanists object still more to public 
schools without religious instruction. The New York 
Tablet says: ‘*To us, godless schools are still less 
acceptable than sectarian schools; and we object less 
to the reading of King Jamzs’s Bible, even in the 
schools, than we do the exclusion of all religious in- 
struction. American Protestantism of the orthodox 
stamp is far less evil than German infidelity.” 





On the 20th of March last, the Papal Bull against 
Fenianism was read in a Romish church in this = 
Half the congregation rose and abruptly retired. Speak- 
ing of this circumstance, the Jrish Republic says: 
‘Very many of our countrymen, once ardent cham- 
pions of Rome, have had their faith seared and blighted 
by the—to them—vnaccountable aversion to Irish 
liberty manifested by the Holy See.” 





In compliance with requests, the American Bible So- 
ciety has appropriated $44,064 to various missionary 
societies for Bible work in their foreign fields the 
It has also resolved to publish a pocket 
edition of the Danish Testament. The Board is com- 
posed of 1 Baptist, 1 Friend, Congregationalist 2, 
Methodist 5, Reformed Church 5. 





The Society of Friends report an increase in mem- 
bership. Twenty-four were received on the 5th of 
March last, and about 200 have been received since 
February, 1869. Of these, the greater number were 
Presbyterians, and the rest Methodists and Baptists. 
The larger number are newly awakened persons that 
did not belong to any religious society. 





The agent of the American Bible Society has received 
the following welcome to Salt Lake from the Deseret 
Evening News. ‘‘Mr. Reasoner does not come here 
to propagate sectarian views, but to disseminate the 
Word of God among the people. We are convinced 
that he will be heartily welcomed in his labor of love.” 





The Right Rev. Dr. Wurrpre, Bishop of Minnesota, 
has received a gift of $20,000 for the endowment of a 
rofessorsbip in the Episcopal College at Fairbault, 
inn., and $1,000 worth of books from the University 
of Oxford. 


The ‘‘ Children’s Fold,” although it has been in exist- 
ence four years, has not yet appealed to the churches 
for aid. Its managers, nevertheless, have raised $7,000, 
and take care of fifty children. 











FOREIGN CHURCHES. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Great interest is felt in England on the School ques- 
tion, which has become areligious question of the most 
serious kind. The kind of education given by state aid 
may be estimated from the following statistics : On the 
books of schools under the Privy Council, there were, 
in 1868-9, 1,685,168 children, of whom 1,255,953 were 
above six years old. Of these, 737,898 were examined, 
and the number who , in some standard was 
512,978, the number who failed 234,925. Of those who 


passed, there were 14,000 above ten years of who 
could only read monosyllables ; 31,000 could words 
‘**next to monosyllables;” and 45,000 could only read 
‘*a short p ph from: an elementary readin Ik.” 


Mr. Forster's Bill excites great animosity. Under its 
permissive clause, the National Schools will be a new 
national establishment, but one which will be Church 
of England here and Roman Catholic there, Wesleyan 
in one part of a town and Congregationalist in another 
— ; Evangelical under one School Board, Ritualist or 
ionalist under another. The plan is not altogether 
unlike a system under which each of the 


churches was to be put under an elected who 





provided only that nobody was excluded from the wor- 
ship and the Sacraments were free to all denominations, 
If Mr. Forster can picture to himself the sectarian 
strife which such an arrangement will cause, he will 
bave a pretty vivid notion of what will take place all 
over England if the National School is to be the school 
of a sect, and the sect that is to have the school is to 
get it by fighting for it. 





The Privy Council has prohibited the use of the 
following articles in the Church service: Sign of the 
Cross, kissing the Gospels, albs, tippets, dalmatics, 
colored stoles, maniples, lighting and blessing of can- 
dles, incense, palms, elevation of the paten and chalice, 
prostration, crucifixes, figures of the infant Saviour, 
stuffed doves, and collects read by the priest with his 
back to the congregation. 





The Rev. Jonn Huaues, Vicar of Liandover, has 
been appointed Bishop of St. Asaph. He was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, but is Welsh by birth, and a 
practised preacher in his native tongue. For many 
years the Welsh bishops could only speak English. 


The Rev. R. Durnrorp, M. A., late Fellow of Magda- 
len College, Oxford, Archdeacon of Manchester, and 
Rector of Middleton, an able and active churchman in 
great estimation, has been appointed Bishop of Chi- 
chester. 


A new institution called the ‘‘Creche” has been 
opened at Oxford by the Anglican Sisters of Mercy, 
whose object is to receive and tend infant children of 
mothers and fathers compelled to leave them during the 
day while they go out to work. It is open at six A. M. 
until eight Pp. m. 











Lord SaarresBury unveiled the Martyrs’ Memorial 
in Smithfield on Friday, March 18th. It occupies one 
of the arched recesses in the external wall of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, and consists of a slab of red and 
grey granite with suitable inscription. 





The Lord Bishop of Winchester, the chairman, has 
summoned the committee of the Convocation of Can- 
terbury on the revision of the authorised version of the 
Holy Scriptures for an early day. 





A temperance sermon was recently preached to over 
twelve thousand persons in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the 
Rev. H. I. Exxison, M. A., Vicar of New Windsor. 





The Bishop of London intends making a raid upon 
all the Ritualist clergy in his diocese. 





The Bishop of Sodor and Man has been fined £400 
for libel. 





ROMAN OATHOLIO, 


The Dogma of Infallibility is to be defined after 
Easter. It is said that a great number of Bishops 
have decidef to leave Rome before the definition. 
Speaking on this point [Historie says: ‘If the 
French, Austro-Hungarian, German and American 
Bishops, wbo number more than 200, retire from 
the Council, its Hcwmenical character will no longer 
exist, and the decrees of this assembly will not have 
the force of law for the Catholic Church.” It costs 
the Pope $5,000 a day, which, considering the poverty 
of the Roman exchequer and the unwillingness to give 
}the Papacy credit, must bring the Council to a speedy 
conclusion. The Osservatore Romano, a semi-liberal 
journal, has been suppressed by direct order from Car- 
dinal ANTONELLI, for sarcastic comments on the Roman 
Art Exhibition. Upon abject retractation and promise 
of amendment it has been allowed to reappear. The 
influx of visitors, chiefly English and Americans, has 
commenced, The gorgeous ceremonies of Holy Week 
will have additional attraction this year from the Coun- 
cil. Prices are unusually high, and accommodation 
scarce. The disagreement with France still remains, 
and produces an ominous uneasiness in the Vatican. 
The health of the Pope is said to be precarious. 





Dr. Joun Henry Newman has written the following 
to the Standard apropos of Infallibility : 


“That I deeply deplore the policy, the spirit, the measures o 
various persons, lay and ecclesiastical, who ure urging the defini- 
tion of that theological opinion, I have neither intention nor 
wish to Gongs just the contrary. But, on the other hand, I have 
a firm belief, and have had all along, that a Greater Power than 
that of any man or set of men will overrule the deliberations of 
the Council to the determination of Catholic and Apostolic truth, 
and that what its Fathers eventually proclaim with one voice will 
be the Word of God.” 





A pastoral from Cardinal CuLLEN against Fenianism, 
Freemasonry and Immodest plays, was read on the 
20th ult. in the Roman Catholic Chapels of Dublin. 
Large numbers left while it was read. 





The Pope telegraphed to the Emperor, almost before 
Cardinal pz BonaLp was dead, recommending a very 
bigoted ultramontane as his suceessor in the Prisneey 
of France. The appointment, however, was already 
filled, and the new archbishop is M. t’ ABBE DE GENOU- 
ILLAO, & Gallican of profound erudition and experience. 





An address of thanks was recently presented to Dr. 
DoLuinekR, signed by 150 names in Cologne, including 
the highest civil and military officers, college profes- 
sors, literati, &c. 





The German Press unanimously asserts that the proc- 
lamation of Infallibility will lead to a secession not less 
than that of Luther. 





The famous Jesuit orator, Pére Fetrx, is delivering 
the Lent Conference at Notre Dame to vast audiences. 
His subject is the ‘‘ Authority of the Church.” 





Dr. MoGegrtriean, Romish Bishop of Raphoe, has 
been appointed by the Propaganda Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of Ireland. 





OTHER CHURCHES. 


The official statistics of the Moravians just published, 
show that in y, Great Britain and America, 
they have 14,871 communicants. This does not include 
mission fields, of which there are 88, with 310 European 
missionaries, 300 school teachers, 70,311 members of 
the church, 20,721 communicants, 20,000 day scholars, 
and 19,000 Sunday scholars. 


A taste for esthetics seems growing among the Con- 
gregationalists of England. At the opening of a new 
church at Halifax, several anthems were sung, the 
Lostagre: entoned, and the Gloria in excelsis chanted. 
The Te Dewm was sung on the following Sunday. 


The Count ALExanpRE pE St. Georaz is dead. He 
was the great bulwark of Evangelical Protestantism in 
Switzerland, and President of the Societe Hoangelique 


of Geneva. 


A statue is to be erected at Eisleben to Lurner who 
was born there. It will be completed by the 10th Nov. 
1888, the four hundredth anniyersary of his birth. 














‘ 





founded thirty years ago, has 520 members. They are 
scattered over Germany, Italy and the East, and conduct 
seventy-three homes for the sick and poor besides 
schools. The Methodists at Frankfort have just estab- 
lished a sisterhood with eight members, 





The Rev. Gzorer GILFILLAN, who lately attacked the 
confession of faith and the Shorter Catechism of the 
Church of Scotland, has apologized to the Dundee 
Presbytery. He still, however, protests that the stand- 
ard needs revision. 





At the American thanksgiving dinner at Leipsic, Dr. 
Tuotvox, Dr. Dexitrzon, and Dr. BrmepERMAN were pres- 
ent. The former held up the “ energetic go-ahead men of 
lost i= yan churches,” asa model to German theo- 





MISSIONS. 


The progress of Protestantism is Spain is remarkable. 
At Seville there is a mission condnitel by the Rev. J. 
TUGWELL, chaplain of the English church, comprising 
a female training college for the preparation of native 
schoolmasters, premises for private families, and Bible- 
women ; several small day-schools and a Sunday-school, 
at which the scholars vary in age from five to sixty 
years ; a Bible and tract kiosk, and certain religious ser- 
vices in Spanish. Five hours south-west of Seville by 
rail is Cadiz, a cathedral city, situated on a peninsula 
jutting into the open sea, witha population of over 
71,000. Here two laborers at least are at Work. Senor 
HERNANDEZ is preaching to crowded audiences in a 
place that does not contain one-half the number who 
wish to attend, and a good work seems to be doing. 
Gibraltar, which has been a rock of refuge to Spanish 
evangelists and others previous to the Revolution, has 
a population of 16,000, and a garrison of 5,000 British 
troops in time of peace. Here, of course, are many 
Protestant agencies. Malaga, further east, on the Med- 
iterranean, is a large trading port, with nearly 95,000 
souls. The church here, once ministered to by Mata- 
MORAS, is now under the care of Senor SanonEz, an el- 
derly servant of Christ. Five hundred persons are in 
attendance on his ministry, and a far larger place is 
required to accommodate those desirous of attending. 
Not far inland from this town is @ranada, with its 
celebrated Alhambra, or palace of the Moorish kings, 
and a population of 67,000. Here Senor ALHAMA, an 
old and godly evangelist, who has suffered for the gos- 
pel'’s sake, is laboring. His late imprisonment has only 
served to extend his influence and deepen his useful- 
ness. 





There is a wide-spread opinion and feeling through 
Japan that Christianity is to prevail. The American 
Bishop Wri1u1aMs says, ‘“‘The Buddhists, anxious to 
take the lead among those who embrace it, or rather, to 
gain part of the harvest which they see Christianity 
must gain, are preaching up points of similarity be- 
tween Buddhism and Christianity. Mr. Carnes, a 
Presbyterian missionary, describes a discourse from a 
leading priest, in which he sets forth how Sanaxa, the 
founder of Buddhism, had taken all the sins of man- 
kind upon himself, and all we had to do was to receive 
this work by faith. We could not be justified by works 
of our own, but must do all from a sense of gratitude, 
and depend upon Sanaka for justification.” 





A Baptist minister in Sweden has recently been ar- 
rested and fined for violating a law, threatening with 
fine and imprisonment any one teaching a different 
creed from that in the Augsburg Confession. In spite 
of this intolerant law, the Baptists in Sweden are making 
steady progress. 

It may be that the above incident will be the last to 
be recorded, fur, since it occurred, a modification of 
what is known as the Dissenter Law has taken place, 
and the Dissenters, as we understand the new law, are 
to have full and free toleration. 





The Ritualist bishop, Dr. Sratzy, has been recalled, 
in consequence of general dissatisfaction at Honolulu, 
It is presumed that the bishopric will be suppressed. 
The people of Dunedin having refused to receive the 
Right Rev. Dr. Jenner as their bishop, he has settled 
as his old living of Preston, Kent. 





— The Rev. Dr. Gutiox, for seven years connected 
with the Micronesian Mission, and for about the same 
time Secretary of the Hawaiian Board, and General 
Superintendent of all the missionary operations of the 
A. B. C. F. M., in the islands of the Pacific, has sailed 
for this country. He contemplates retiring from his 
missionary labors. * 





The Spanish Evangelization Society of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland has a mission in Andalusia. 
It consists of ten missionaries, one Bible woman, and 
seven congregations, which have organized themselves 
into a Presbytery having a representative assembly and 
confession of faith. 





Dr. Stirring, who has long labored in the Falkiand 
Islands in connection with the South American Mis- 
sionary Society, has been consecrated Bishop of the 
Falkland Islands. He has twenty to thirty clergy of 
the Church of England laboring with him. 








A native Protestant church has been formed at Val- 
paraiso. The oongregation numbers one hundred = 
sons. The services are conducted in the Spanish lan- 
guage. There isa desire for schools where the Romish 
catechism is not taught. 





Dr. Twe.ts, Bishop of the Orange River Territory, 
has been deposed by the same bishop as deposed Dr. 
Corrnso, Dr. Gray of Capetown. The cause assigned 
is immorality. 


The Jesuits are about to print an Arabic Bible at 
Buiruh. It is to be framed from the Vulgate, and is de- 
signed to counteract the Arabic version of the Ameri- 
can Protestant missionaries. 








At Marash, in Central Turkey, great interest was felt 
in the Protestant mission at the beginning of the year. 
During the Week of Prayer 1,000 persons were pres- 
ent. 


It is proposed to disestablish the English Episcopal 
Church in India, leaving the State to pay the army 
chaplains only. 


An Opium Refuge has been established at Ningpo, 
China, ter ve the Some of the Rev. F. F. Govan. 
The demands for admission are more than can be com- 
plied with. 


A new See has been found in British Columbia, 
called New Westminster, and the Rey. L Posrzz- 
THWAITE has been appointed bishop. 

Buddhism has been interdicted by the government of. 
Japan. 

Dr, Broxizs, Bishop of Sierra Leone, has resigned, 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. 
— 
BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 
——————— 


In his annual report to the three years 
ago, our State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the late Vicror M. Rice, especially recommended 
that the general school law be so amended that the 
odious rate bills should nolonger prevent children from 
going to school. 

Mr. Rice did more : he brought to bear on the Legis- 
lature the combined influence of the friends of free ed- 
ucation throughout the country, and thereby secured 
the passage of an act (chap. 406, laws of 1867,) which 
made the Schools of the State free in fact as well as in 
theory. 

The amended law went into operation October ist, 
1867. The immediate effect was an increase of from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. in the number of pupils 
in attendance, as compared with the same morths of 
the preceding year, which had been the most success- 
ful year of the schools under the rate-bill system. The 
crowding of the schools with new pupils created a ne- 
cessity for ampler accommodation, and thus awakened 
an unprecedented activity in the construction and re- 
pairing of school buildings. Within the year there was 
an increase in the expenditures for such purposes of 
more than seventy-six per cent. on the corresponding 
expenditure for any previous year, and more than one 
hundred per cent. on the average annual expenditure 
for the same purposes during the ten years preceding. 
And the impulse thus given by the new system was no 
transient one. Its effects continue to be traceable in a 
larger and more uniform school attendance, as well as 
in more liberal expenditures for school buildings and 
appliances. ‘‘ Taking any former year as a standard,” 
says the State Superintendent, A. B. Weaveg, in his re- 
port for 1870, ‘‘ and considering the length of school 
terms and the number of scholars in attendance as ma- 
terial elements of comparison, the effort to extend to 
all the youth of the State the advantages of education, 
during the year embraced in his report and closing 
Sept. 30, 1869, was more than ordinarily successful. 
Even the remarkable improvement that occurred during 
the first year of departure from rate bills has not only 
been sustained but surpassed.” 

The legal school population of the State, which in- 
cludes all children and youth over five and under twen- 
ty-one years of age, number 1,463,299, of whom 607,- 
583 were reported from cities, and 855,716 from rural 
districts. Compared with the returns for the year be- 
fore, these figures show an increase of 1659 in the 
cities, and a falling off of 3,029 in the rural districts. 
For the accommodation of this multitude of children 
the State provided 11,703 school houses, classified as 
follows: log, 151; frame, 9,834; brick, 1,140; stone, 
518. The capacity of these school houses is not report- 
ed. The number of children enrolled in the schools 
was 998,664, an increase of 27,822, notwithstanding the 
decrease in the school population. The average daily 
attendance was 468,421, an increase of 22,553. The 
inctease in the aggregate number of days attendance 
was nearly four millions. The average length of terms 
was, in the rural districts, thirty-two weeks and four 
days; and forty-two weeks and two days in the cities. 
The average time for the whole State was thirty-five 
weeks and one day. The number of teachers employ- 
ed in the Common Schools was 28,310; males, 6,230 ; 
females 22,080. The humber of teachers required to 
supply the schools is not given. The number of teach- 
ers ‘“‘employed at the same time for twenty-eight 
weeks or more” was 17,149. The average annual sal- 
ary for each teacher was, in the cities, 642.82 ; in the 
rural districts, $257.86 ; in the whole State, $355.02. 
These averages, however, though useful for compari- 
s0n with other States, are of little value in estimating 
the salary paid to the great body of teachers ; one $3,000 
salary being sufficient to raise to the general average 
fifty salaries of $300. The expenditure for teachers’ 
wages was $2,790,068.90, in the cities; and $3,302,111 

69, in the rural districts; total, $6,092,180.59; an in- 
crease for the year of 484,673.65. The actual expense 
for maintaining the common schools during the year 
was, in the cities, $5,080,455 71; in the rural districts, 
$4,806,330.58 ; making a total of $9,886,786.29. The 
corresponding total of 1868, was $9,040,942.02. The 
entire amount expended during the year for the support 
of the system of public education, but not including the 
appropriations in aid of Orphan Asylums and other 
charitable institutions, was $10,107,289.35; a little 
more than ten dollars for every pupil taught, and rather 
more than double that sum for each one of the average 
number under instruction. Besides the children enroll- 
ed in the Common Schools, there were reported for in- 
struction in private schools, 125,931 ; academies, 30,- 
131; normal schools, 3,541; colleges, 2,499. The 
whole number of persons of all ages, reported as hay- 
ing received more or less schooling during the year was, 
therefore, 1,160,760. 

Passing to matters not statistical, the Superintendent 
mentions with favor the consolidation of districts into 
union free school districts, in villages and other thickly 
peopled localities. There are now in the State about 
250 such union districts, and under one board of educa- 
tion. The formetion of such unions is recommended 

in all cases where the united district would have pupils 
enough to admit of thorough classification. 

The Superintendent next discourses with commenda- 
ble frankness the deplorable condition of the school 
district libraries, an element of our school system that 

Was grievously misappreciated by his predecessors. 
In his report for 1867, Mr. Rice remarked: ‘It is be- 
lieved that the district libraries in the rural districts 
have _Hived beyond the day of their highest useful- 
ness.” And again, in 1868: ‘There can, I think, be 


bo question that the greater part of the district libraries | ft irom them, The only guaranty for such service is 
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have, as circulating medium of ‘thstriction, passed the 
meridian of their usefulness. . . . Books, maga 
zines and newspapers now find their way to nearly 
every household in the land, and have almost supersed- 
ed the use of the circulating library.” 

It is not surprising that, with a chief so ready to de- 
cry the usefulness of the libraries, very many narrow- 
minded and penurious local officers would take advan- 
tage of the “pernicious provision” which allowed 
them, under certain conditions—sometimes complied 
with, but more frequently disregarded—to use the libra- 
ry money for the payment of teachers’ wages. At any 
rate they did so; and then the Superintendent held up 
their action as conclusive evidence that the libraries 
were ‘no longer generally held in high estimation by 
the people.” The natural result of this unwise and il- 
logical procedure was a steady decline in the number 
| of volumes added to the libraries and a reckless destruc- 
tion of the books already possessed. ‘** Except in a 
comparatively few cases of villages and populous dis- 
tricts, where the amount of money received has been 
considerable, and has been faithfully applied, the sys- 
tem (if such it can be properly called as now regulated 
by law,) is little better than a bungling device to fritter 
away @55,000 annually, under the pretence of increas- 
ing, but with the practical effect, as statistics show, of 
reducing the number of books from year to year.” 
The severity of this criticism is fully justified by the 
facts of the case. Since 1853, the State has apportion- 
ed for the support of the libraries the sum of $880,000; 
and yet within that period the number of volumes re- 
ported has decreased from 1,604,210, to 1,064,830; 
more than half a million! 

Mr. Weaver does not believe in pursuing this thrift- 
less, suicidal policy any longer. ‘‘ The system should 
be promptly and thoroughly reformed or speedily abol- 
ished.” He recommends that it be reformed. ‘‘ The 
first thing that should be done,” he goes on to say, ‘‘is 
to change the too well-grounded popular impression 
that the State is not in earnest in this matter. It is in- 
dispensable that the public mind be firmly impressed 
with the conviction that the library-money should be 
sacredly applied to the purchase of bosks, and that, 
under no pretext whatever, shall one cent of it be used 
for any other object.” Entertaining this opinion, the 
Superintendent has ceased to exercise the discretionary 
power vested in him, to allow a division of the money, 
and has determined not to grant hereafter any permis- 
sion of the kind. He recommends that the provision of 
the law, conferring that power, be repealed; and that 
each district, before it shall have the right to draw from 
the Supervisor the money apportioned to it fora libra- 
ry, should be required to raise an equal sum for the 
same object. It is to be hoped that these recommen- 
dations will be carried into effect ; and that, after the 
system has been stripped of the subterfuge under which 
the library funds have heretofore been misapplied, some 
plan may be adopted to secure the purchase of suitable 
books. Latterly the money nomiaally used for replen- 
ishing the libraries, has rarely been judiciously expend- 
ed. If the Librarian happens to have any literary aspi- 


he wants to read, without much regard for the public 
needs. If he is altogether innocent of literary taste 
and culture, as is not infrequently the case, the books 
bought are generally such as itinerant agents bring to 
his notice. In either case the money is practically 
wasted. 

Teachers’ Institutes were held in fifty-five counties, 
with an aggregate attendance of 9,495 teachers ; a fall- 
ing off of one in the number of Institutes, and 882 in 
the attendance, as compared with 1868. The whole 
number of male teachers in attendance, and the aver- 
age number of teachers at each institute have been 
exceeded. The character of the exercises and the in- 
terest exhibited, hve, ith few exceptions, been such 
as to promise good results and afford gratifying evidenc- 
es of the utility of the temporary training schools, 
The utility of the Institutes will be severely tested the 
coming season. The recent compact of the school- 
book publishers, requiring the withdrawal of agents, 
and forbidding agents to attend Institutes, will deprive 
these gatherings of some of their most active—we will 
not say useful—members. The Institutes must now by 
their action disprove the charge that they have hereto- 
fore been sustained chiefly by, and in the interests of, 
publishers and their agents, or else fall dead. We 
trust that they will not only sustain themselves but be 
immensely benefitted by the change. The Normal 
Schools appear to be in a flourishing condition. Asthe 
number of them has increased, the number of students 
attending each of them has also increased. Six are 
now in operation, and the buildings for two more are 
so far advanced as to insure their completion before 
September next. Two were opened during the past 
year. The ninth, to be established at Plattsburgh, is 
yet inembryo. The disputed question in regard to the 
number, kind, and extent of the sehools or depart- 
ments which the State has undertaken to support in 
connection with the new Normal Schools, remain un- 
settled. Owing to the uncertain status of these doubt- 
ful academic departments, the Superintendent does not 
know what disposition to make of the funds received 
by local officers for tuition therein, and urges that the 
matter be settled by legislative action. When all the 
Normal Schools are in operation their maintenance will 
cost the State annually $140,000; more than half of 
which sum was expended for them the past year. 
‘“* The only requital that is expected for this outlay,” 
Mr. Weaver remarks, “‘is the service of the graduates, 
as teachers in our public schools, for such compensa- 
tion as their superior qualifications will command. 
But for that consideration there is no sufficient reason 
why the State should support these costly schools for 
the few whom they accommodate, compared with the 
vastly greater number, who cau receive no direct bene- 


rations, the money most likely goes for such books as | 
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thé mdral obligation of an expressed or implied promise | Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Berlin, on Musi- 


assumed by the students upon entering the school. It 
is a question worthy the consideration of the Legisla- 
ture whether some greater safeguard in this important 
matter cannot be provided andenforced.” The super- 
vision of the schools is next discussed at considerable 
length, and the canclusion is, that the present mode of 
supervision, all things considered, is better adapted to 
the requirements of the service than any the Superin- 
tendent is prepared to recommend as a substitute. He 
suggests, however, that the Commissioners during their 
term of service shall be not merely more attentive to their 
duties, but debarred from engaging in other employ- 
ments; there having been many instances in which te 
Commissioners have devoted themselves ‘‘less to offi- 
cial business than to other occupations.” 

The main discussion of the report is concerning the 
proposed change in the organization of the school sys- 
tem, especially in regard to the propriety of abolishing 
the Board of Regents of the University. The discus- 
sion involves a careful review of the educational insti- 
tutions of the State, both public and private, and the 
relations of each class to the State government ; the or- 
ganization and services of the Board of Regents, and 
the propriety of extending the free school system so 
that it shall embrace the higher as well as the lower de- 
partments of education. The discussion is in admira- 
ble temper, and is worthy of thoughtful consideration 
by every friend of education in the State. There is a 
courteous pointedness to the whole, that makes it 
thoroughly entertaining, while one cannot but admire 
the evident determination of the Superintendent to keep 
in mind the facts of the case as they are, uncolored by 
enthusiasm or theory. For example, speaking of the 
proposed forcible adoption of the academies by the 
State, he says: ‘‘ If there abounds such exuberant edu- 
cational zeal and enterprise as to suggest the invasion 
of private academies to reorganize them for the sake of 
educating at public expense those who choose to attend 
them and pay for tuition, perhaps it might be wiser 
first to exercise this excessive energy in a well-directed 
effort to bring under some kind of instruction the three 
hundred thousand children of this State who do not at 
present attend any school.” 

The decision of the Superintendent is that without 
changing greatly the status of existing institutions there 
should be ‘‘unity of control over all institutions of 
learning deriving any portion of their support from the 
State, or existing under its laws, or under charters 
granted by its authority; ” this control to be vested in 
a single-headed department of education directly re- 
sponsible for the administration of all laws relating to 
such institutions. The head of the department should, 
in his opinion, be the State Superintendent. 

Finally, in compliance with the resolution requiring 
him to report what legislation is in his opinion “ neces- 
sary to place our colleges, academies and free schools 
under more efficient management,” the Superintendent 
recommends the passage of an act containing the follow- 
ing leading propositions: 

ist. That the duration of the office of any Regent, hereafter elected, 
be limited to some definite term of years. 

2d, That the Board of Regents be made part of the Department of 
Education, as are commissioners and other school officers, having spe- 
cific duties, substantially the same as those now performed by them, 
and, in addition, that they be required to visit and inspect the several 
Normal Schools; that their report be made to the head of the Depart- 
ment, and that it be incorporated in his annual report to the Legisla- 


ture, so that one document may present a complete view of the work- 
ings of the entire system of education in the State. 


Literature. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


—Dr. Newman’s new book, An Essay in Aid of a 
Grammar of Assent, is eulogised by the London Press as one 
of the best he has written. The following extract from it is 
in his noblest style. 

“If, as is the case, we feel responsibility, or are ashamed, are 
frightened, at transgressing the voice of conscience, this implies 
that there is One to whom we are responsible, before whom we 
are ashamed, whose claims upon us we fear. If, on doing wrong, 
we feel the same tearful, broken-hearted sorrow which over- 
whelms us on hurting a mother; if, on doing right, we enjoy the 
same sunny serenity of mind, the same soothing satisfactory de- 
light which fellows on our receiving praise from a father, we cer- 
tainly have within us the image of some Person, to whom our 
love and veneration look, whose smile we find our happiness, for 
whom we yearn, towards whom we direct our pleadings, in whose 
anger we are troubled and waste away.” 


—Dr. Stencet has discovered in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, Oxford, two fine MSS. of the French prose romance 
of ‘‘ Artus,"" and a curious translation in French verse of 
Boetnivs’ de Consolatione. 


—Mr. Cuaries Dickens has closed his Readings, 
which have continued now for fifteen years to delight the 
English public. 

—A new edition of ANprEw Borpzs’ quaint and in- 
teresting book, entitled, The Regyment or Dyetary of Helth, 
is shortly to be published. In it the author recommends an 
after-dinner nap standing against a cupboard. 


—WILLIAM OF Matuesserry’s De Gestis Pontificum 
Anglorum, has been translated by Mr. N. E. S. Hamuttox. 


—The ‘Society for the Study of the Romance 
Languages” in Paris, has published the first number of a 
new quarterly, entitled, Revue des Langues Romanes. 


—An English edition of Pere Grarry’s celebrated 
letter will shortly appear. The French copy has reached a 
sixth edition. 

—The Gaceta de Nicaragua gives the text of a let- 
ter from Cardinal ANTONELLI to the Bishop of Nicaragua, 
in which the Cardinal declares that the attempt of the Re- 
public to allow freedom of education and of worship are 
“contrary to the laws of God and the Church.” He directs 
the Bishop to “do all in his power against maxims so de- 
structive to the chureh and to society.”’ 

—GaRIBALDI has published a new romance entitled, 
Catoni ; or, The Volunteer, in which Mazzrnt is described as 
being “ absolutism incarnate.” 


.| sentiment in favor of the Common Schools. 


a 


Drama. ‘ates 
—Professor Max Mutzzpr’s lectures on the Science o 
Religion will be publiched this month. tf 
—The Globe Inn, Dumfries, once frequented 
RoBggt Brews, and which eontains the chair he Used 
recently offered for sale for £700, but there were no bidden 


—Mr. Hepworth Drxos’s new book, Free Russia 
contains his journeys in that country on the plan of his . 
America. — 


—Mr. Horren has published a History of the Rod j 
all Ages.. _— 


—A selection of one hundred letters, addresseq to th 
late Rev. J. KEBLE, on cases of conscience, is shortly to “4 
published. We are reminded of a fact. A young Jaa, 
somewhat diffident, who dreaded oral confession, wat it se 
aletter to the Rev. Dr. Prsey. Sometime after she i‘ 
quested that it might be returned. To her horror, nen 
told that it had been consigned to the waste-paper basket ! 


—A statue of Lrrnzr is to be erected at Eisleben 
where he was born. ; 


—The well-known dramatic author and journalist 
WILLIAM Broveds, is dead. 


—The Pall Mali Budget says those who deify a book 
the Bible) and those who deify a person (the Pope) are bot) 
alike. : 

—The World says: ‘‘British books are expurgatej 
in New York to suit American tastes.”’ . 


—Although the Pope has placed Papre Axtoyy 
Isarta’s work, I/ Papa Re, ed il Popoli Cattolicki on the In- 
dex, a copy was found in the chamber of every member of 
the Ecumenical Council, who, it is said, eagerly read it, 


—A north of England paper having inquired of Mr. 
THomas CARLYLE if he was a Pantheist, the sage replied to 
the editor, a violent opponent of total abstinence, “No, 
never was; nor a Pot-theist either.” 


—Epucnp Yates is the new editor of The Court Cir. 
cular. 


—The new journal Light is to be edited by Mr. Jony 
MokgLEY, late editor of the Fortnight/y. 


—Dr. Merre v’AcsicNE has published a pamphle 
called ** Le Concile et I’ Infallibilite.”’ 


—The late Rev. Cuartzs Townsend, a well-known 
epigrammatist, thus deplored a recent robbery at his rectory: 
‘“* They came and prigged my stockings, my linen, and my store 
But they could not prig my sermons, for they were prigged be- 

fore.” 

—Baron Brssen’s ‘‘ God in History ; or, the Progress 
of Man's Faith in the Moral Order of the World, has been 
completed by the third yolume. It is translated by Miss 
WINEWORTH. 


—CaR.LeTon, of New York, will publish next week 
Helen Gardner, a new volume by MARIoN Harianp; and 
The Story of the Honeymoon, @ reprint of a new comic Eng- 
lish novel. 


—The Hindoo origin of Hebrew and Christian Re- 
velation, which Lovis JoccoLuioT, the famous French w- 
vant, has so curiously attempted to prove in his new work 
entitled The Bible in India, will be published next week by 
CARLETON, of New York. 


—Joun Esten Cooke’s new book, Hammer and Ra- 
pier, has passed into a fifth edition already, and Brick Pome- 
RoY’s Saturday Nights into a fourth edition. CARLETON 
publishes both books. 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


The Question of the Hour: The Bible and the School 
Fund. By Rurcs W. Crakk, D. D. Boston. LEE & SHe#P- 
AazD.—This is a very timely publication. The late important 
meeting at Cooper Institute has thoroughly aroused public 
Dr. CLARE is 
in favor of retaining the Bible, and certainly he maintains 
his point with fairness, consistency, and force. 


Life in Utah, ete. By J. H. Beapie. Philadelphia. 
National Publishing Company.—The advance sheets of this 
work are promising, and the subject is still fresh enough to 
excite great interest. A fair, dispassionate review of life in 
Utah, with its strange social and religious problems, will be 
very valuable. As far as these sheets permit of an estimate, 
Mr. BEADLE is the proper person to write such a work. 


Horrors of Vaccination. By Dr. ‘ScniererpeEcker. 
American News Company. As far as we are able to give an 
opinion the author of this pamphlet makes out a prima facie 
case against Vaccination. But Lady Mary Wortley 
MontTacveE and Dr. JENNER are far stronger advocates for 
it, to say nothing of the experience of thousands of pbysi- 
cians. Unhappily we are prejudiced against this kind of 
pamphlet, and generally suspect that there is an arrier 
pensee in an indiscriminate attack on other people. Is it in 
this case, Dr. SCHIEFERDECKER’S ““ Water-Cure Institute?” 


Suppression of the Liquor Traffic. By the Rev. H. 
D. Krrenent, D.D. New York National Temperance 
Society. The Drinking Usages of Soeiety. An Address by 
Atonzo Porter, D.D., late Bishop of Pennsylvania.—The 
arguments in these tracts, though worn threadbare, are 
strikingly and forcibly put. As a rule temperance writers 
are most intemperate in their attacks on others. We are 
happy to find a little more of the charity that “‘ thinketh no 
evil” in these tracts. 


— Persons interested in the Anti-Tobacco move- 
ment can obtain gratis for distribution, a series of tracts 
entitled, What men of Science say about Tobacco, on remitting 
postage to Mr. GuorGe TRask, of Fitchburg, Mass. 


— We get this week two handsome specimens of 
engraving and printing in the shape of American Enterprist, 
from the University Press, Cambridge, Mass. (Messrs. 
WELcH, BIGELOw & Co.), and The Aldine Press, from the 
office of Messrs. SUTTON, BowNE & Co., New York. The 
first is as a periodical, a new and artistic mode of advertis- 
ing. Each page—there are eight of them, 14 by 20 inches 
in size—bears a large and striking pictorial design, allegori- 
cally and illustratively setting forth the attractions of vari- 
ous enterprises. These are designed by HenNEssy, DARLEY, 
and BELLEW, and are all from the strong and masterly 
graver of W. J. Linrox. No one need hesitate to buy this 
handsome sheet because it is used as a means of advertising, 
for there is an air of real art, both in designs, engravings, 
rich paper, fine ink and superlative printing, which makes it 
well worth perusal and admiration. 

—The Aldine Press we have commended before, and we bate 
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cnet This month it contains on the first page one of 

DoRE’s superb moonlight forest scones; inside, a large and 

striking portrait of the Rev. NoAH HuNT SCHENCE, D.D., 

Rector of St. Ann's (Episcopal) Church on the Heights, 

Brooklyn, and facing it a very handsome view of the Church 

itself, both engraved by Krnepon & Bonn. The other two 

illustrations are, views of ‘ The Ladder of Tyre,” and of the 
scene agreed upon by scholars as that of the Feeding of the 

Five Thousand by the miraculous loaves and fishes. Both of 

these are views in Palestine, and are specimens of the illus- 

trations to be used in Mr. BEECHER’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus, the 

Christ,” to be published by J. B. Forp & Co. ‘They are 

from designs by A. L. Rawson, drawn on the wood by 

Harry FENN, and engraved by the brothers Linton. Bril- 

jiant in effect, they are worthily printed, as is the whele 

paper; while its literary contents is increasingly good with 
each number. 
BOOKS. 

Ecclesia: Church Problems Considered, in a Series of 
Essays. Edited by R. R. Reynoips, D. D. Scrib- 
ner, Welford & Co. 

The religious problems that occupy the attention of 
thinking men in all stages of the world’s development, 
must ever possess interest if not instruction. Itis cu- 
rious to note how much external things had to do with 
them ; how the peculiar temperament of individuals, 
and the circumstances of the Church brought out ques- 
tions of new import. Probably if PeLacrus had not 
been deeply exercised about his personal sinfulness, we 
should never have heard of his sect. And if the 
Church had not been sorely persecuted , St. Cyprian 
would not have written of Zhe Lapsed. These re- 
ligious problems have always somewhat of the com- 
plexion of the age. At the present time, itis deemed 
a proper thing to enquire into every theological tenet. 
Men respect little that has no stronger recommendatiou 
than tradition and antiquity. Genuine truth must come 
out all the brighter for this severe test. The authors 
of these essays touch subjects that are much mooted 
and decidedly need settling. The freedom, the spiritu- 
ality, the worship, the inspiration, the rights, the puri- 
ty of the Christian Church, are not mere questions of 
form and order, but such as involve the very existence 
of the Church as the depository of inspired revela- 
tion, and a teacher and witness for Christ. Dr. 
SToucHTON, the eloquent Congregational clergyman, 
gives an essay on The Primitive Ecclesia. He takes 
the Gospels as his standpoint, defining the differences 
between Judaism and Christianity. Incidentally he 
admits the deficiencies of Congregationalism. The 
Primitive Church set up the loftiest type of manhood 
for imitation, that of Jesus Christ—not as they con- 
ceived it, but as it fairly stands revealed. They regarded 
the close imitation of this Divine Ideal as the true 
science of living. But the old tendency of heathenism 
to deify man crept gradually over the Church. The 
saints and martyrs replaced the heroes and gods of 
fable, the Virgin Mother's altars “blazing with light 
and perfumes, replaced those of the Paphian Venus. 
Everywhere we trace the gradual substitution of the 
human for the Divine, of the tangible for the unseen. 
This is shown in another point by the authorof The 
Historical Development of the Church. There we 
see how the simple pastor became a ruler, usurping 
functions whose sequential development is,seen in the 
Infallible Pope of Rome. The Rey. J. G. Roczrs in 
Congregationalism of the Future, thinks that the 
present system needs change, especially in its views 
of the Atonement. Now we differ from the writer in 
this. ‘* Why need there be faith in a particular theory 
of Atonement?” he asks. Simply because it is dis- 
tinctly revealed in Scripture, and is the necessary se- 
quence of conviction of sin. When a man feels how 
powerless he is to cancel a simple habit and disposi- 
tion in the present, he naturally thinks of the magni- 
tude cf his past offences. To such the statement, ‘‘the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin,” is a 
message of salvation. There are six other essays in 
this book, all of them most instructive. Especially 
that by Dr. Reynotps on The Forgiveness and Abso- 
lution of Sins, and Zhe Doctrine of the Real Presence 
and of the Lord's Supper, by the Rev. R. W. Date. 
The work in question is carefully compiled, and will 
be of great value to students and religious thinkers. 
Its arguments are weighty, it meets difficulties candid- 
ly, and evinces sound scholarship and great practical 
insight. 

The Pulpit Analyst, vol. iv. Scribner, Welford & Co. 
This is a valuable volume of sermons and essays, 

most useful to clergymen and Sunday school teachers. 

The most conspicuous is an exhaustive argument on 

The State of the Blessed Dead, by Dr. AtForp, the Dean 

ofCanterbury. Itdisposes most satisfactorily of the doc- 

trine of the intermediate state. But the chief value of 
this volume arises from A New version of St. Mark's 

Gospel, by Professor J. H. Goopwix, divided into sec- 

tions, each containing an important portion of our 


Lord's history. It has always appeared to us that this | 4 


Portion of the sacred text needed such an arrangement 
More than any other. The facts are not perspicuously 
arranged, nor are the ideas of the evangelist sufficient- 
ly separated from the utterances of Jesus. Dr. ParKER 
gives some valuable advice to clergymen, and Professor 
Bett has an arrangement of scripture lessons which 
Would be a great help in reading. There are also some 
specimens of French and German oratory, very excel- 
lent of their kind. Messrs. SormsygR & Oo. are the 
only persons who sell the work. 


A Brave Lady. By the Author of John Halifax, Gentle- 
man. Harper & Brothers. 

This is a reprint in book form of the very interesting 
Story contribute to Harper’s Monthly. We read it as 
it came Out month by month with increasing eagerness. 
The writer has the charm of weaving out of the most 
Common-place incidents a tale, so vraisemblant and pa- 
thetic that her reader’s sympathy is at once aroused. 
pid 8 little, just a little, exception to the character 

Epwarp. No doubt the genus parson has many 


SS 


for anything but what they are in refined society. We 
suspect Miss Mutocx bas a slight spite against the male 
sex, and like the Hon. Mrs. Norton, exhibits it in de- 
picting her heroines as shamefully oppressed creatures. 
We certainly think Lady DzBoveainvittz would 
have done better with her silly husband if she had kept 
him within due bounds by the exercise of her own 
strong good sense. 

The World of Anecdote, &e., by E. Paxton Hoop. 

Scribner, Welford & Co. 

This work is what it styles itself, ‘‘ an accumulation 
of facts, incidents and illustrations, historical and bio- 
graphical, from books and times, recent and remote.” 
It is well selected, and evinces taste, judgment and a per- 
ception of the humorous; also profitable, for the 
anecdotes have a religious tendency. Mr. Hoop has a 
highly readable style, and is little fettered by the ideas 
of modern conventionalism. He assails stupidity man- 
fully, even if vested in gowns and bands. This is shown 
in his Lamps, Pitchers and T'rumpets. The volume is 
very handsome, having good paper, clear type, and a 
valuable index to the contents, which is highly neces- 
sary. It is a valuable additio 


Expository Thoughts on the Gospels, vol. ti. St. John. 
By the Rev. J. C. Ryrz. B. A. Carter & Brothers, 
New York. 


Whoever has read Mr. Ryz's excellent tracts, will 
be prepared to welcome his expositions of gospel truth. 
The volume before us is very much the same sort of 
thing as Scorr’s exposition, but the ideas are compress- 
ed, and admirably suited to family reading. It com- 
mences at the seventh chapter, and ends at the twelfth. 
The style is vigorous, thoughtful, and somewhat schol- 
arly. No new ideas are given; nor is there any at- 
tempt to bend down plain statements to the preconceiv- 
ed ideas of the writer. 


Eugene Cooper, or, the Motherless Boy. 
Boston; Am. Tract Society, N. Y. 


This story of a boy not preposterously good will in- 
terest young readers in spite of the hurry which char- 
acterizes the plot. ‘‘Good luck” follows rather thick 
and fast we would say, judging these imagined events 
by those which fall tothe lot of most men. Faulty 
as most of these ‘‘ razeed novels ” are, they will be ea- 
gerly sought for and attentively read, and will thus ex- 
ert a positive influence; while books of advice, like 
this excellent pamphlet of the Tract Society will be 
given as presents to unappreciative youth who will 
read them, if at all, hastily and skippingly, and be 
benefitted accordingly. 


MUSIC. 


From W. A. Porn & Co., New York, we have received 
the following of their late publications : 


Midsummer Night's Dream. Paraphrase. By SYDNEY 
SmiTH. Op. 76. $1. This composition opens with a bril- 
liant introduction, followed by the Nocturne of MENDELS- 
SOHN’s fairy music, with which is interwoven a very grace- 
ful and sparkling accompaniment. The second pet Al 
vivace, introduces the wedding march completely hedged in 
by poetic fancies, which give a highly fantastic coloring to 
the famous music. It is a bold undertaking to endeavor to 
adorn MENDELSSOBN’s compositions, but SYDNEY SMITH has 
succeeded in clothing this one ina very brilliant and at- 
tractive style, which gives a freshness to these selections 
from the midsummer night's music, the latter of which had 
become by perpetual din at every wedding, rather hack- 
neyed. It is somewhat difficult, but not more so than the 
Nosturne as commonly arranged. 


The Dance of the Snow Flakes. By GroRGE WILLIAM 
WakREN. 75 cents. Is a caprice in that author's light and 
graceful style, reminding one of his Song of the Brook. It 
is simple and pleasing, but without the originality or vigor 
of the same author’s “Tam O’Shanter,” a very good piece, 
however, for recreation to young pianists. 


Impromptu Mazourka. By Joutus E. MULLER. 50 cents. 
Is of average excellence, with the time well accented, and 
therefore good as dance music. It is written in E flat, 
changing to A flat, and not difficult. 


Now is Christ Risen. Easter Anthem. With Hallelujah. 
By GeorGE WILLIAM WARREN. $1 50. 

“Mr. WARREN’s highest successes, to our thinking, have 
been in church music. We cite especialiy his *‘ Rock of 
Ages,” ‘*Come Holy Spirit,” ‘‘ Lord with Glowing Heart,” 
which are familiar in almost every church and household. 
The Easter Anthem above is full of similar, simple, and 
effective harmonies, which made the others so popular, and 
they are set off by a graceful accompaniment waich, in the 
hands of a judicious organist, will be subordinate to and 
will not subordinate the majesty of the subject. © 


Queen of the Sea. Barcarole. Words by Gro. CoopEr. 
Music by MILLARD. 50 cents. 

MILLARD, a8 8 song writer, is among our very best, and 
the “ Queen of the Sea”’ is in pleasant, flowing style, though 
not the best of this author’s composition. A goud mezzo- 
soprano voice would render it with fine effect. 


Theres Sunlight on the Hills. Words by Gzo. CooPER. 


Henry Hoyt, 


Music by J. R. THomas. 40 cents. Is from the operetta of 


‘«‘ The Lady in the Mark,” a contralto eong of above average 
excellence, with no original features. . THomas has 
fairly earned his high reputation as a com r who, by 
simple methods in music, reaches the hearts of many thous- 
ands. And this is especially true of his sacred quartets. 


Now I kneel to God in Prayer. Words by Gzo. F. Rocegs. 
Music by WM. ADRIAN Smits. 40 cents. Isa — cag | 
song, companion piece to ‘* Now I lay me down to sleep. It 
is easy and of popular style. 


O Sweetest Lass. Words by Jean InGELOw. Music by 
.H. Pease. 35 cents. The author has not been happy in 
adapting the words which in this instance, and not usually 
are better than the music, which lacks the freedom and 
lightness which the words demand. 


The First Year on the Organ. = JOHN ZUNDEL. $1. Pre- 
supposes some familiarity with the piano, which every one 
should have, before commencing to study the organ. The 
work is just the thing for young organ studevts, and older 
ones will find many things in it to direct and correct their 
styles. The instructions in pedal practice are admirable, 
and in that most amateurs are sadly deficient. It couvtains 
also many exercises and voluntaries useful to the Church 
organist. 

Zundel’s nm and Choir Monthly. Edited by the same 
author, who is organist of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, isa 
neat little journal of eight pages, adapted to the wants ot 
organists and choirs. Each number contains five of 
new music, original or arranged, for organs or melodeops, 
carefully fingered and intended to meet the requirements of 
organ students, and. also one or two of new vocal 
music for chorus and quartette choirs and congregational 
singing. It is published py Jonn ZonpEL, at Brooklyn, N. 
: oat ZUNDEL & BRAND, Toledo, Ohio, at the small price 
of $1 per annum, five copies fur $4, and lower club rates 1D 

roportion to the number. Mr. ZUNDEL is one of the best 
barmonists in this country—a thorough organist, and gull: 
fied, as few men are, to edit a journal of this ch suc- 
‘cessfully. This: tuct and itsex'raordinary cheapness onan 
to make the monthly a visitor in every. ; asia household, 
where it wilkbe sure to win a hearty 'w . 
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such developments, but we don’t think they would pass| The Silver Tongwe and Organist’s Repertory, for March. 


A monthly miscellany, 5 cents a'number, is published by °C. 
P. NEEDHAM & Son, New York, manufacturers of the cele- 
brated Silver Tongue organs and molodéons. It contafos 
five pages of misosiianosh steading matter and four pages of 
well selected music. ie recognized ne Summer Eye 
Walt:, arranged from OVEN, & simplified arrangement 
of a sonata, and question ithe ability to dance to the dignified 
measures of so grave and grand a composition. 


Benham’s Musical Review. A Monthly Journal of Music, 
Art, and Literature, published by BENHAM Brothers, Indian- 
apolis, $l per annum, contains seven pageés of light reading 
matter ou general topics, and seven pages of selected piano 
music. The number for March contains a very pretty fantasia 
by Franz ABT, entitled “Golden Chimes.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——@——— 
(Publishers will confer a favor by marking the prices ef their 
books wpon the wrappers.) 
a Soe 


Harper & BrotTHers, New York.—The Civil War in Amer- 
ica. By JoHN W. DrapPer, M.D. LL.D. 3 vols. 1868 
& 1870. Price $3,5v per vol. 
A Brave Lady. By the author of“* John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” 18/70. Price $1.50. 
Hand-Book of the Sul ure, a8 applicable to diseases 
» of Vinesand Fruj By Wm. J. Foaae. 1870. 
*Price 50.¢ 















ER,-Boston.— The Mayand Tom Stories. 
rs. KF. B. SMITH. Five Vols. 
the set, $3.75. 

Fre.ps, Osaoup & Co., Boston.—Men and Mysteries of Wali 
Street. By James R. MepBury. 1870. Mlustrated. 
Price $2.00. 

Thackeray's Miscellanies. Catherine, Christmas Books, 
Ballads, ete. Household Edition. 1770. Price $1.25. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
EVANGELICAL KNOWLEDGE.—Pictures for the Little Ones. 
With Stories. 1870. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, Boston.—Studiesin Bible Lands. 
By the Rev. W. L. GaGE. Illustrated. 1870. 

Abroad, or Scenes in Europe. By Mrs. HELEN Brown. 
Illustrated. 1870. 

Woop & Ho.tsrook, New York.—Moral, Intellectual, and 
Physical Culture. By Prot. G. F. WELCH, Instructor in 
Physical Culture in Yale College. 1870. 

OFFICER OF THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE AND STATISTICAL 
ReeisTER, New York.— Zhe Merchants’ and Bankers’ 
Almanac. 187%, Price $2.00, 

A. O. Van Lexnep, New York.—Travels in Asia Minor. 
By Dr. H. J. VAN Lennep. Vol. II. 1870. 

A. D. F Ranpoupa, New York.— Warp and Woof. A Book 
ot Verse. By SAMUEL WiLLOUGHBY DUFFIELD. 

SETH GREEN & A. S. CoxLttns, Caledonia, N: ¥.—Zyout Cul- 
ture. By SETH GREEN. 1870. Price $1.00. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston.—An Old-Fashioned Girl. By 
Louisa M. ALcoTr. 1870. Price $1.5v. 


ZEIGLER, McCurpy & (o., Philadelphia.—Night Scenes in 
the Bible. By DANIEL Manca, D. D. 
Zell's Popular Encyclopedia. Part XXV. 


Publishers’ Department. 














To Our Subscribers. 


The offer to present every new subscriber with a copy of 
MARSHALL'S “ Household Hngraving of Washington’ 18 80 
remarkable that it is already attracting great attention, 
and responses are coming in from all parts of the country. 
The offer of such a paper as CHRISTIAN UNION, and 
such a picture as the WASHINGTON, for Z’hree Dollars, eithe: 
of which is worth more than the price asked for both, is 
such that readers and picture lovers must needs take it. 

This offer, however, is to Mew Subscribers, i. ¢., those 
whose names are not now on our books. ~ Bat, as many who 
are now subscribers on our lists have applied, aud are con- 
stantly applying, to know on what terms they too ma 
share in this splendid opportunity, we make the following 
offer to them: Any present subscriber who will send us,a 
new subscription name and $3, (which is of course entitled 
to the picture) together with Ais own renewal tor next year at 
two dollars and a half, shall receive from us one of these 
grand engravings. ‘The pictures will be sent free by mail, 
securely protected against injury. 

The good old rule of First come, first served, must govern 
us in mailing, and the list is already a handsome one. For 
early copies you will have to make haste ! 


a Sey 


THE ONLY OxE.—Remember that THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
is the only religious journal for which Mr. BEECHER writes, 
or to which he contributes in any way. The ‘ Lecture 
Room Talks,’”’ published weekly in this paper are, hke the 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr. ELLux- 
woop, Mr. BrEcHEn’s special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BrecuER consents to be responsible, 


—@—— 


REMEMBER that THE Curist1an Unton has no rivals. 
It does not seek to displace the denominational journals now 
taken in any family. For in addition to any other journa) 
now read, this paper will be needed, as it is published in 
the interest of the whole Christian Church, and will aim to 
be one of the ablest and best (as it is now the handsomest) 
religious journal in the country; one, indeed, that no intelli- 
gent Christian family can afford to be without. 


—_—-- > — 
AcEnts WanTED.—We want a live, wide-awake, 


CHRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate. There are thousands 

of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, or only 

one to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained bya 

little timely effort. Who will do us and their friends the 

A to = in behalf of the Best Religious and Family 
eekly 
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Educational. 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 
167 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Protestant) Frerich, and’ English’ Boarding and Day School: Over 
100 pupils present, | 4 thorough substan schooL French lan 
guage of the family: Number of boarders limited. Circularasent on 
request, MR. & MRS. ELISHE CHARLIER, Principals. 


HIGHLAND INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 


PETERSHAM, Mass. 


$250 per year. Summer Term begins April 27th, 1870. Send for 
Circular. Rev, J. SHEPARDSUN. 


N. Y. Scientific School and Military Academy. 
Peekskill, on the Hudson. 
Z. 8. SEARLE, Grad. West Point, Superintendent. 
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1870. Price for 


go-ahead agent in every town or school district where THE’ 


“American, School Institute,” 
FOUN DED*1855, 
TA Tio aid: those who want well quatifiod Teachers: 
ae represent Feachersrwho peeks positions ; q 
To sell, ren Properties. 
Tescnee YOR THE RIGHT P. 7 J. W. 80 ‘ (ORNL M 
Actuary, 14 Bond St., New Y 
YO TITUTE, |. 
mi iN. rougi 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY! 


MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 
CIVEN AWAY! 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


This superb large line engraving of Washington, from Stuart's 
celebrated head in the Boston Atheneum, a plate valued at TEN 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, is recognized as 


4 work of world-wide fume, universally acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America, 


S eeeeeeen ieee 


The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men of 


culture generally think of the engraving is to quote a few of the 
many words written in its favor. The italics are ours. 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 


Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his Washington" and his 
‘‘ Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by 
sending him a superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of ex- 
tracts from which the following is a translation, and expressing 
also verbally, through the friend who brovght it, a strong desire 
that Mr. Marshall would undertake the ergiaviog ot sume work 
of his (Dore's). 





“ Thursday, 28 October, ‘69. 

“My Dear Sim: Mr. Blodgett is so obliging as to charge him- 
self with presenting to you this letter, together with a sketch of 
mine, whieh 1 beg of you to accept as a souvenir of your affection- 
ate fellow-worker and admirer. I cannot fully express, my dear 
sir, * * * thevaluelattach to the two marvellous works 
which you have been so kind as to present me. 

* * * “Mr, Blodgett gives me hopes that you will be with 
us next year. * * * It will bea real fete fur me and my frieads 
to receive and greet here the undoubted master «f art in America, 
and to tell you how often we have stvod befure your two able and 
powerful works, to admire and study them. I say study, for more 
than one friend of miue handles the graver, and it would be a long 
task te write here their ceaseless praises of your method so new, 
and your qualities so profound and vigorous, * * * 

‘Pray accept, dear sir, with the renewal of my thanks, the ex: 
pression of my most affectionately devoted sentiments. 

(Signed) “@Us. DORE, 
“*75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 


From D. HUNTINGTON, President of the “ National 
Academy of Design.”’ 

“I am delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall's engraving of 
Stuart's Washington, which is truly a masterpiece of the engraver’s 
art. He has combined force and delicacy in rendering the ex- 
pression of the great original, and even the colur is suggested 
Every one, and above all, every American, should posses a copy 
of this noble print. D. HUNTINGTON.” 


From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
** BROOKLYN, March, 1870. 
** My dear Mr. Marshall : 

“ When your Engraving of Washington was first sent to me in 
1862, I united with the world of art-iovers in expressing great ad- 
miration of its qualities. 

‘‘Itisa grand work, It stands easily at the head of American 


Y | Portrait Engravings ; nor is there any probabisity that it will ever 


have any superior. 

“‘ Whoever has possessed himself of ‘ Marshall's Washington , 
need not concern himself about auy other portrait of the Father 
of his Country. HENRY WARD BEECHER.” 


From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished Biogra- 
pher of Washington. 

“« The head of Washington, engraved by Mr. Marshall from the 
celebrated painting by Stuart in theBoston Atheneum, appears 
to me a remarkable specimen of the Art of Engraving, anda very 
exact representation of the original. The artist may well claim the 
praise and gratitude of his countrymen for the successful effort of 
his genius and skill in this noble work, and for thus contributing 
to revive and perpetuate the memory of our illustrious patriot, 
whose character and deeds have made him the admiration of the 
world. JARED SPARKS.” 


From F. O. C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 
“It is, beyond all question, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
produced in this country, as well as the finest copy of Stuart's por- 
trait Ihave ever seen. It does entire justice to the work of that 
celebrated painter. F. 0. C. DARLEY.” 
From EDWARD EVERETT. 


* * * “the magnificent engraving of Stuart's head of Wash- 
ington, It is truly a euperb work. Nothing could be finer, wheth- 
er as respects the fidelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic merits of the matchless original, or the perfection 
of the mechanical execution. It places Mr. Marshall at once by 
the side of the great Masters of his Art. 

SeeneninnnED caeeeneeeeeal 
The yearly subscription price of Taz Cunist1an Union is 


$3.00, and the publishers make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 
To every New Subscriber for The Christian Union at $3, 


will be presented a Copy of this splendid and 
world-renowned work of art. 


MARSHALL’S 


HOUSEHOLD WASHINGTON. 


Any subscriber, now on our books, who will send a new 
subscription name at $3 (which will be entitled to the pic- 
ture) together with a renewal of his own subscription for 
next year at $2.50, will also receive one of these superb en- 


gravings. 
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AGENTS ARE WANTED 


In every State, county, and town, to take up a vigorous 
canvass for this combination and push it with rapidity and 
success. The attractiuns of such a paper and sucha preture, 
together, for three dollars, axe such as few intelligent persons 
can afford to neglect. 

* Information of Terms, Circulars, Specimen Copies of the 
Paper and Picture, etc., will be furnished to Agents ow 
application. Or persons may canvass without them if they 
can, sending names, addresses, and money to the Publishers: 


J. B. FORD, & CO., Publishers, 





39 Park Row, New York. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicited for 
THe CHRISTIAN UNION; but the preservation or return of 
rejected manuscripts cannot be undertaken. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Advance. 


PostacE, 20 cents per year, —— quarterly, in advance, at the 
subscriber's post-oftice. Postage on New York city and Can- 
ada subscriptions must be paid in advance, at the office of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

REMITTANCES should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money 
in a Registered Letter, which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged | to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

If a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient 
acknowledgment for his money, except in case of Renewals, 
when formal receipts will be sent enclosed with the paper; 
or, if a Lopes ne 5 be sent for the purpose, a receipt will 
be mailed immediately upon receipt of the money. 

DIscoNTINUANCES.—The paper will be forwarded until distinct 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and 
until payment of all arrearages is made, as required by law. 
This _— is adopted because found most convenient and 
agreeable to subscribers, who generally dislike to have their 
paper stopped short at the end of the time o ly sub- 
scribed for. A request to send the paper omy for the time 
paid for will always be regarded. 








CLUB RATES. 
5 Copies for a year 
Which is at the rate of $2.50 each. 


All Subscribers will be presented with 7 of the superb 
work of art, known as “ Marshall’s Household Engraving of 
Washington,” the most renowned steel engraving ever executed 
in America. Further particulars will be found in another column. 


CANVASSERS ARE WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Postmasters, Clergymen, and others (ladies or Sa. who 
ean give time to canvassing for this paper, will find it one of the 
most remunerative undertakings ever offered. Our terms to 
agents—which are very liberal—can be learned upon application 
to the Publishers. 


$12.50 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
of apace. | Over 4 times, 15 per cent. discoun’ 
Oe peee tb enue nae ann at | Taoas seantie, S0 per cant. dhassoms 
, 40 cen’ o ree mon 
y vA nbd ee | Cuts, double ed ag 
partment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


Inside Pages, 30 cents per line, | 2 to 4 times, 10 per cent. eee. 
Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising De- 
39 Park Row, New York, 





GENERAL AGENTS. 


New England—H. A. Brown & Co., 3 School St., Boston, Mass. 


North West—J. A. ie & Co., 102 Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
South West—C. F. VENT, 38 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The General Agents of THE CHRISTIAN UNION are authorized 
to receive Subscriptions and Advertisements on the same terms 
as those given at the Publication Office in New York. 


THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 

The Emancipation of American Slaves is an illus- 
trious instance of the final power of moral influences 
which in their advent seemed weak and contempti- 
ble. There can never be real historical parallels. 
But there cannot be even a superficial and apparent 
one to this, the Great Event of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Slavery stood at its sublime elevation about the 
year 1850. At that time it had firmly established 
itself as the great industrial system of the South, and 
it was turning its eyes to the South-west. 

It over-ran Mexiéo and Central America, and to 
establish in all tropical America a republican empire 
based upon Slavery was not the dream but the 
avowed purpose of the leading spirits of the South. 
Nor was it at that time easy to see why the brilliant 
iniquity would not be crowned with success. What 
had Slavery ever undertaken without succeeding ? 
Its own history justified such expectations. 

Early Colonial Slavery was a foreign inoculation. 
It was more like a wart than a cancer, and like 
such excrescences on boys’ hands, might be expected 
to drop off as vitality gave strength to the system. 

Upon its early weakness came the awakened sen- 
sibilities of the Colonies for the great principles of 
Human Rights, and when the hot breath of the old 
Revolutionary war was blown into its face, it seem- 
ed to shrivel, and men counted it as a thing already 
perishing and to perish. 

Yet, even then, it had the cunning of the serpent 
and seduced our political forefathers. It turned the 
edge of moral principle, and converted the Constitu- 
tion into a shield. That which was ordained to be 
its death was in the end a minister of life to it. It 
secured the Capital of the Nation to slave soil, and 
soon began to be felt in political measures, 

Liberty is centrifugal. It tends to individualiza- 
tion, The free North tended to diversity, in indus- 
try, in philosophy, and in religion. 

The South was consolidated. Despotism is centri- 
petal. A political society made up of Slavery at the 
bottom, and a brilliant, aristocratic barbarism at the 
top, will have all the force which comes from organiz- 
ed selfishness. This unity of the South was continu- 
ally played off against the divisions of the North, 
and the political power of the nation passed into 
the hands of Southern statesmen. 

In 1850 Slavery had become despotic over the 
continent. No measure could be carried without its 
consent. No man could hope for political préfer- 
ment who resisted its authority. All parties suc- 
cumbed to its dictation. It had first intimidated 

~- then perverted the Courts of Justice, perverted 

he public sentiment of the nation, and suborned or 
silenced political economists, The great cities of 
the North, under a perpetual bribe of self-interest, 











were more sensitive to the rights of Slavery than 
was Slavery itself. The moral emasculation of the 
North was more piteous to behold than the servile 
life of the plantation. Young men were taught 
cowardice as a virtue. Literature was obliged to 
submit to the Index Eapurgatorius of Commerce. 
School-books and histories were purged of all senti- 
ments of freedom. Religious publishing houses de- 
flowered the Gospel, emasculated religious books, 
and secretaries, changed to ferrets, chased liberty 
through every crack and cranny, as if it were ver- 
min! Never before in the world was weakness so 
strong, opression so secure, and liberty so utterly 
trodden under foot. Thecrack of a slave-driver’s 
whip in Alabama was heard in New York and echo- 
ed along every street. Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, like puppets in a show, danced, tumbled or 
lay flat, at a sign from the South, each beggarly 
city deathly afraid that the other would surpass it 
in subservience to the Slave interest. 

New theories of society began to appear. Slavery, 
no longer apologetic, began to deride Liberty. At 
first obscurely, but soon with effrontery, Southern 
statesmen whose wisdom had passed to a proverb, 
began to plan and announce the subjection of the 
whole continent to Slavery. A new creed came up. 
Capital was to own labor. Despotism was the proper 
foundation on which to build republican govern- 
ments. Free society was the curse of virtue and the 
source of all political vices. 

Looking back upon that period, it is difficult yet 
to see why, with ordinary prudence, Slavery might 
not have maintained itself, and perpetuated its po- 
litical influence for centuries. But it is God’s ever- 
lasting decree that wickedness shall not be prudent. 
Despotism corrupts its own chiefs as much as it 
oppresses its dependents. Slavery breeds lawless 
men. Arrogance and presumption ruined Slavery. 

From this culminating point of history, the 
Southern statesmen have presented a series of blun- 
ders that have no parallel in history, and which 
clearly shew how impossible it is for supreme wrong 
to be sagacious or wise. 

It was the true policy of Southern men, having all 
real power in their hands, to have maintained good 
nature when a few Northern malcontents cried out 
against them. Instead of good natured patience, 
they flamed into vindictive anger at freespeech and 
free printing. They expelled from them, either by 
rope or other modes of exile, all who dared to speak ; 
they rifled the mails, they stormed at the National 
Capital. It was alla blunder! 

The North, quite subservient, should have been 
flattered and kept in profitable content. The Fugi- 
tive Slave Law was flung in its face! No one 
supposed this infamous law was designed to meet 
any real necessity. It was an insult to the despised 
moral sense of the North. It weakened the friends 
of the South and strengthened their enemies. It was 
a blunder! 

Asif Slavery was not likely to have enough con- 
flicts, Southern statesmanship, stone-blind, determin- 
ed to unloose old ones, and like untieing the myth- 
ical bag of the winds, it brought upon itself a rage 
of tempests by abolishing the Missouri Compromise. 
The patient North was shocked and convulsed. A 
wise statesmanship would at least have waited, and 
sought to convince the North that it was not hurt, or 
in danger of harm. Slavery can never be wise. 
The shameful treatment of Kansas, the gigantic 
frauds, the bloodshed, the utter contempt for right 
or law, thoroughly aroused the North, and organ- 
ized the Fremont campaign of 1856, which was the 
precursor of 1860, and a victorious Freedom. 

The statesmen of Slavery were cunning disturb- 

ers, but they hadno arts of peace. They had inject- 
ed poison into the veins of a prosperous country, 
but they had no antidote. With an infatuation that 
will remain to the end of time as a monument of the 
folly and imbecility of Slavery, they determined to 
force the Slave-law upon the nation by the election 
of 1860, or to divide the country. 
The election went againstthem. By conciliation, 
by temporizing, by any of the commonest arts of 
political management, during all the winter of 1860, 
and the spring of 1861, Southern leaders might have 
compromised, and by compromise, have regained 
their ascenden¢y. From the Northern point of view, 
the country was never in so much danger as during 
the winter preceding Mr. Lrncoxn’s inauguration. 
The state of the public mind was such, and the fear 
of war was to timid men so appalling that with a 
grain of concession, and with a mere show of tem- 
perateness, the South might have changed the course 
of things. It was not to be! 

The war, opened by the South, was the climacteric 
blunder. Asa stroke of policy there inhered in it 
the capital vices which had marked the whole career 
of Southern statesmen, an arrogant overestimate of 
Southern superiority, and an arrogant contempt for 
Northern courage and for the Northern conscience. 

The evolution of the waras a military history 
may be left to military critics, but, as a political his- 
tory it is a congeries of blunders. At many points 
in the war, it was possible for the South, not only to 
bring hostilities to an end, but Southern statesmen 
might, by a rebound of gladness and generosity of 
the North at the ending of a cruel war, have obtain- 
ed terms of settlement which would have given to 





slavery a new lease of life, and -new guarantecs 


against interference. Providence ordained that Con- 
ceit should prevail against Wisdom! Even down 
to the autumn of 1864, it was in the power of South- 
ern statesmen to have closed the war on terms most 
favorable to themselves. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that, with a little 
wisdom, during the depressing days preceding 
SHERMAN’s great campaign, the South might have 
secured a peace which would, in spite of the Proc- 
lamation of Emancipation have rescued slavery, se- 
cured the payment of the vast war debt, and ere long 
have brought back their statesmen into a position 
of influence quite as great as they hadeverhad. It 
was thought by theuto be wiser to hold out—to 
utterly exhust the wealth of the South, to bring 
her to bankruptcy and beggary before leading her 
captive to defeat. 

So uniformly and consistently did Southern states- 
men errin judgment from 1850 to 1860, that one 
who believes in a Divine Providence in human af- 
fairs, cannot but believe that they were given over to 
blindness, as much as ever was PHARAOH, and for the 
same reason, that God might before all the earth 
bring slavery into judgment ! 

The weakness, and utter exhaustion of the South, 
has made it impossible fog her, or for her old allies, 
to influence the settlement of her affairs. That Con- 
stitution which her spirit had suborned to Slavery has 
been purged. Upon the spots where Slavery had en- 
trenched itself, have arisen towers and citadels of 
Liberty. The industry of the South has been revolu- 
tionized. A newspirit has arisen. Industry is now 
mightier thanclass. Slaves are citizens. Thehands 
that formerly carried the whip are now held out in so- 
icitation for votes. In 1860 there was not a white 
man in all the South so low that he could not tram- 
ple upon four million lower than he. In 1870 there 
is not, in all the same territory, awhite man so high 
that he is not obliged to ask these downtrodden 
slaves leave to go to legislatures, or to sit in courts. 
The spirit of 1860 was, that every black man on the 
continent should be a slave. The decreeof 1870 is 
that every black man shall be a citizen, and that 
every citizen shall have the right to vote! 

This extraordinary history is not without its les- 
son to all who hereafter shall strive against over- 
weening power for the establishment of justice and 
truth. It is but another and sublime instance of 
the Apostle’s words: “God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things that are 
mighty; and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, * * * to 
bring to nought the things that are.” 

Those who remember what anti-slavery men were 
in 1850, and what they are in 1870, will need no 
commentary on that text. 


Other gigantic wars there have been, other social 
revolutions, and other emancipations; but there is 
no other parallel to the emergence so suddenly of 
more than four million creatures from a position so 
low that the law refused to call them men, to the 
position of men, freemen, citizens clothed with the 
full power of suffrage. Nor is there another instance 
of a slave race, so suddenly elevated, whose docility, 
kindness, and industry so well merit freedom. They 
have been thrown up like a volcanic island out of 
the sea, but, unlike such sudden upheavals, they are 
not; barren, but emerge from the troubled waters 
already clothed with vegetation and full of promise 
for the future. 


We are yet too near to our own great epoch to 
judge it correctly. A longer focal distance must be 
attained before we can judge accurately of its pro- 
portions, its wide relations, and of its importance. 

The Fifteenth Amendment was undoubtedly incor- 

porated into the Constitution with primary refer- 
ence to our Anglo-African population. But it does 
not stop with them. It covers the races which are 
swarming tojthis continent from every region. 

This is a polyglot nation of common people, 

gathered from every race under the heavens. 

The Fifteenth Amendment is the boldest ayowal 

ever made of our faith in the safety of self-govern- 

ment. Give men a chance, educate the manly 

side of character, leave them free and they will frame 

better laws, and better policies than can be made for 

them by thinkers, philosophers, or the wisest states- 

men, acting as a governing class. Upon one side of 
the continent are pouring Asiatic emigrants, on 

the other, European, while already, the African 

largely possesses the land. We have thrown our 

laws, our government, our policy, our wealth and | 
our civilization under the power of their miscella- 

neous vote. It is a sublime declaration that repub- 

licanism is not a sectarian government, but is the one 

rightful universal government! No government in 

this world is safe. But self-government is the safest. 

Human nature is not wholly trustworthy, but it is 

far safer when trusted than when doubted. Human 

nature is after all the one thing we have to build on. 

Like a field, it may raise weeds or it may produce 

wheat, according to the cultivation given. The 

American doctrine is “ Trust Human Nature and then 

see that it is kept worthy of trust\” 

For ourselves, we look forward to the Future with 
confidence. Universal Suffrage is logically consis- 
tent with our organic truths, congenial to human 
nature in political association, and, as we firmly be- 


[nt pation aL SCHOOL 


OF 
INTRIGUE. 


Mr. KELLY’s appeal to his constituents ip Pennsy| 
vania, to release him from being an “employme, 
agent,” reveals the extent to which even high-ming 
ed public servants are embarrassed by the corrupt 
practices growing out of our civil service. We Ba 
not blame Congressmen for neglecting their Ostengj. 
ble business, if nearly their whole time must be sir. 
en to applicants for office’ They may be disposed 
to faithfulness in the discharge of their high trusts 
but faithfulness is simply impossible if they grant 
“interviews” to every worthless adventurer, and ap. 
swer petitions from every misguided waiter on Con. 
gressional providence. 

But, beyond this, there is still a weightier consider. 
ation. Not one man in a hundred is proof against 
the demoralizing influence of patronage. If ther 
are a hundred post offices in a Congressional district, 
and half a hundred collectorships, and another hyp. 
dred miscellaneous offices, which may be considereg 
the share of “spoil” to which that district is enti. 
tled, and all these are to be reassigned every foy; 
years, with numerous intermediate changes, by asin. 
gle man; and if there are, on the average, a hundred 
applicants for each of these posts of supposed honor 
and profit, how is an ordinary mortal to resist temp- 
tations to favoritism, self-aggrandizement, and to the 
thousand forms of corruption which are leagued with 
place-seeking ? Human nature cannot bear every. 
thing, and there is such a thing as tempting God by 
putting too great a burden upon even the best man’s 
conscience. We hazard little in saying that every 
Congressman is not an eminent saint ; but every Con. 
gressman is plied with importunities, beset with in- 
trigues, bombarded with threats, lured with flatter. 
ies, cheated with promises, and insulted with bribes, 
He is alternately badgered and praised, courted and 
abused, driven and ensnared. He is constantly pur- 
sued by a pack of hungry wolves, some of them in 
sheep’s clothing and some in lions’ skins. If he has 
eyes, they blind him; if he has nerves, they tear him: 
if he has honor, they drag it in the mire; if he has 
conscience, they drown it in derision. The result is 
that a decent man cannot recognize himself in Wash- 
ington; cannot begin to serve his country or his God 
without first buying leave of the devil. He must 
purchase an hour to serve in committee, or to pre. 
pare a speech, by making a batch of promises which 
he perhaps cannot, and at any rate ought not, to 
fulfill. 


But what sort of a mob is this that is tugging at 
the skirts of each honorable M. C.? It consists, tirst, 
of failures thrown out of every industrial kettle in 
the land, of dregs and scum upon which enterprising 
firms will not waste patience and fuel. There is no 
strength or goodness in them. But they can absorb 
anything. There isin this mob a large number of 
indifferents of whom something might be made if 
they had more self-respect, more pluck, and more 
wisdom. They havesome. They would not steal— 
on purpose; yet they are looking fora “ place” which 
will give much pay for little work. They would 
fight—for their lives; but not for manly independ- 
ence. They fail to see that the surest, most honor- 
able, most satisfactory means of gaining positions 
is not by securing “influence,” but by proving them- 
selves competent by the undoubted credentials of per- 
formance. Add to these the downright knaves, whom 
we have no heart to describe, and the mob is com- 
plete. There it crawls in its own slime of obsequi- 
ousness, and deceit, striving to catch some corner of 
an Official robe to cover its nakedness, and thus to 
become respectable in the garb of the civil service. 

The picture is not over-drawn, nor half-drawn. It 
hangs under the shadow of the Capitol, a blazon of 
disgrace visible to every eye. It is a sight which 
sickens every decent man, and humbles every person 
in whom there is a spark of national pride. It is a 
sight which ought to rouse the indignation of every 
Christian. 

Our civil service, including the system of appoint- 
ments by which it is maintained, is a first-class school 
of intrigue; a bureau for the education of knaves; 
a college for the training of wire-pullers. It supplies 
our rulers with instruments of the vilest abuse, and 
corrupts a large army of young men who might 
otherwise be led into paths of self-respect. The con- 
ditions of admission are, with few exceptions, such 
as tend to spread moral disease broadcast among the 
people. In this school the Government holds out 4 
hundred thousand prizes to tempt the virtue of its 
citizens. It virtually says, “Come and scramble, sons 
of equal rights. Ability, experience, integrity are 
not the conditions upon which I bestow my favors. 
The loafer who loafs longest, the fool who is the 
luckiest, the knave who lies the loudest, may expect 
an office. Besiege your respective Congressmen. 
Choke up the channels of public business with your 
private log-rolling. Rely less on what you do for 
me than on what you do for yourselves. And re- 
member that the more dexterous you are in the use 
of tools unknown to honest men the sooner will you 
gain an entrance into my civil service.” 

What an institution is this to be tolerated in the 
midst of a Christian nation! Of what use is it to 
talk of just laws while we leave this loathesom¢ 
breeder of injustice undisturbed at the very centre of 








lieve, safe, and fruitful in good, 


political influence? And how can we educate ou! 
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na 
ne men to ideas of manliness, and honesty, and 
y riatian sincerity, when from our National School 
of Intrigue there graduates every four years, some- 
times oftener, @ mob of persons trained to the disre- 


vard of honor and skilled in the disregard of trusts? 





A QUESTION ABOUT CUBA. 


We have received the following clear and cour- 
teous communication from one of our readers which 
we transfer to our columns entire: 


1» the Editor of Tua Curistian UNION: eh 

In a letter written by Governor Pater, of Illinois 
‘published in The Times of this date), declining the 
_— of Vice President for his State, of the associa- 
tion organized to aid the Cubans, I find the following 
words which constitute the closing paragraph : 


“ vidence that the so-called ‘ patriotic party’ in Cu- 

bits powtont the abolition of slavery, and the fact that their 
ra ris General JORDAN, who was for years in arms against our 
leade overnment to perpetuate slave-y, affords me no very satis- 
—— evidence of such an intention. The curse of Cuba is sla- 
seg, political slavery of one class, and the personal servi- 
je of the black and mixed races. I have po sympathy with 
> “cholders or the friends of slavery; and until the insurgent 
— of Cuba openly and solemnly denounce the institution of 

: in slavery, and make themselves responsible for its over- 
throw, J am unwilling to assist them or ask others to do so.’ 


Now, I would like to ask you, with all due respect, 
wid waiving the question concerning the neutralit 
laws: Do you admit the truth of thereports upon whic 
Gov. PALMER grounds his opposition to the project of] 
siding the Cuban cause? If so, will you please inform 
the public how one who has always stood up so nobly 
for freedom, can now be so zealous ia the champion- 
ship of a people who, while heavily oppressed and 
grievously downtrodden by the mother country, are not 
sufficiently hostile to slavery to be willing that emanci- 

ation should be proclaimed, even though by such an 
act they might win a speedy and final victory over their 

ies ? 

if [am wrong in the supposition that a declaration 
of emancipation on the part of the Cuban Republic 
would be of great service to the patriot cause—you 
may set me right in the matter. Others, I think, share 
with mea sense of great uncertainty, asto the exact 
condition of affairs on the Island in question, owingto 
the conflicting and confused character of the intelligence 
which reaches us from the seat of war. 


Milford, Conn., March 31st, 1870. G. H. G. 

If our correspondent had seen the reply of Cas- 
sus M. CLay, Vice-President of the Cuban Charita- 
ble Aid Society, to Governor PALMER’s note declin- 
ing to have any connection with the Cuban move- 
ment, he would have learned that in the Cuban 
Constitution, Article xxrv., which is now a year 
old, the Cuban Government guarantees liberty to 
every inhabitant of the Island.* One of the first acts 
of CespEDES, the President of Cuba, when he be- 
came the leader of the patriots, was the emancipa- 
tion of his slaves. He was one of the largest slave- 
holders on the Island, and his example was followed 
by others before the principle of universal freedom 
was formally proclaimed. Like the colored people 
of the South during the war, the Cuban negroes, so 
many of whom have been butchered by the Span- 
iards on mere suspicion of sympathy with the patriot 
insurgents, know well which flag recognizes their 
manhood, and pledges them redemption from the 
past in a future of progress. Four years ago the 
Cuban delegation to Madrid demanded the abolition 
of the Slave Trade, and ultimately of domestic 
dlavery. 

Speaking of Cuba and Porto Rico, LaBou.ye, 
who was one of the ablest and most eloquent of the 
“Federal” champions in Europe during our late 
tivil war, uses the following characteristic language : 

“They ask for self-government, the right of vote, 
ind the privilege of spending for themselves the tax 
levied upon themselves. They wish to be masters of 
their own commerce and industry. They claim finally 
the suppression of the slave trade, and the abolition of 
avery, having learned by hard experience that liberty 
— cannot be founded upon slavery of the 

For very shame we had almost decided to end 
our quotation here, but we must give the following 
‘entence, earnestly commending it to the hearts and 
the consciences of Senator SUMNER and Mr. Gar- 
RISON : 


“Neighbors of the United States, the breeze of lib- 
erty has reached them. Hence a cheering spectacle for 
the friends of humanity !” 

Ah, Lanouzyg, have you yet to learn that man is 
0 inconsistent animal? Here we have “ Friends 
ofFreedom” who swallowed BuTLER and Browy- 
‘ow, turning the cold shoulder to Cuba, because 
General JorDaN is fighting for her liberty—although 
i inybody ever learned by stern experienee the 
‘uty of fighting ever so bravely against Liberty— 
the very momentum of the world with God behind 
‘it must surely be one of the brave mistaken sol- 
ties of the South, If General JORDA¥ is sincere, 
Ye should be ashamed when we think of him, and 
temember the length of the struggle, the European 
beeedents for Recognition, the intention of our Neu- 
‘nlity Act, the course of our Government, the de- 
a of the gunboats, the murder of our citizens, 
on of our Consul, and the spectacle which 

Wve presented to the world—forty millions of 
People Violating their principles, their history, and 


a laws on a falsely-based fear of injuring the 
Alabama claims ! 











ome Slowing articles are from the Constitution of the Republic 
eg oe by the Constitutional Convention, unanimously 
° y the Cuban Congress at Guaimaro, April 10th, 1869, 
Nene} by the Cuban Junta as the fundamental and su 
‘ law of the Cuban Republic: 

tt, . 
%e nat ~AU the inhabitante of the Republic of Ouba are 
rt, 

XXVIIL.—The House of Representatives shall not abridge 
Freedom of Religion, nor of the Press, nor of Public Meetings, 


mor of 
apie tation, nor of Petition, nor any inalienable Right of the 
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pleasant day.” 


THE UMBRELLA QvEsTIon.—If, as saith the 
“piece” which we all “spoke” when we were 
school-boy declaimers, “tall oaks from little acorns 
grow,” we may be justified in averring that the em- 
bezzlements which have become common among 
public trustees had their origin in the practice of 
“borrowing” umbrellas without leave. For it is 
a prominent feature of many cases of default that 
the defaulter intends to return the money at a “more 
convenient season.” Such, it is claimed, was the 
purpose of ex-Revenue Collector Bartey. He was 
one of the most efficient officers in the service. His 
friends say that much of the missing money was 
used in the prosecution of law suits to which he was 
subjected by his faithfulness in breaking up whiskey 
frauds; that it was his honest intention to refund 
it; and that he could easily have done so at an early 
day from the proceeds of seizures, perquisites, etc. 
Was there ever a more complete resemblance to that 
thieving which is common on rainy days? 

JouN borrows from the stock of umbrellas in the 
the church vestibule. Undeniably he needs one; 
just see how it pours! (It is not quite so evident 
that he should always choose the best.) He does 
not think it worth while to speak about it. “I 
shall certainly return it,” he says to himself, “some 
And he is really obliged to take it ; 
for is not Miss BRANDNEW expecting him to protect 
her feather and flowers from the shower? Therefore, 
in order to be polite to a pretty neighbor, he steals 
from a homely one. 

There is something very delusive in this form of 
of temptation. The plea of urgent and sudden ne- 
cessity ; the intention and probability of restitution ; 
the righteous end, which is held to sanctify the 
means; forgetfulness of the fact that to take with- 
out permission, under any pretence, is to steal :— 
these subtle influences are Satan’s entering wedges, 
which he will not fail to drive home to the full ac- 
complishment of crime. 

Therefore we say to holders of trusts ; Never bor- 
row without leave. Wait till the shower passes, if 
need be. Even a wet skin is better than a con- 
science drowned in deceitful excuses. 





RELIGION OF THE HEART.—The extraordinary re- 
ligious interest which has appeared in many com- 
munities at the West and elsewhere the past season, 
has resulted in the addition of thousands of persons 
to the visible church of our Lord Jesus Curist. We 
rejoice that in the midst of so many outward dis- 
couragements as to the coming of the Kingdom, a 
reign of joy and peace has begun in individual hearts. 
We hope that, when reaction comes (as come it will), 
it will be a reaction of feeling only and not of pur- 
pose; that no one who has professed the new life 
will be dismayed if the old life flouts them with rem- 
nants of vigor. We trust that none will be content 
with covering over the sores of pride, and selfish- 
ness, and deceit, but will so eat and drink of the 
body and blood of Christ—his body of obedience, 
and his blood of self-sacrifice—that spiritual strength 
shall drive out and destroy unhealthy humors. Re- 
ligion is not simply a court-plaster for bruised con- 
sciences; it is the very life of life coursing through 
every fibre of the soul. 








GENTLEMEN OF CoLor.—The managers of Irving 

Hall, New York, and those of the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, are colored men. Their shadowy com- 
plexions are not, however, dermatological and nat- 
ural, but psychological and artificial. Nor yet was 
their mental duskiness born with them. They have 
rubbed some kind of burnt cork, some kind of 
charred and extinct opinion upon their intellects. 
They have denied the use of their halls to a real 
“nigger.” 
To be sure, this is a matter of taste. But for our 
own part we like the genuine article best. We would 
rather speak, or sing, one word in a natural, undis- 
guised skin, be it white or black, than make a thou- 
sand speeches, or sing a thousand songs in a stained 
epidermis, We would rather be Senator REVELs or 
Freperick Doveiass than Dan Bryant, or the 
owner of a public hall whose swarthy mental coun- 
tenance will not “wash.” 








SoMETHING WORTH HEARING.—On Thursday eve- 
ning of last week a lecture was delivered in the lec- 
ture-room of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, before 
the Plymouth Young People’s Association, by the Rev. 
T. O. R. Keatinez, D.D. The subject was “Ten 
Years in Rome,” and for more than an hour the au- 
dience was held in intense interest by the lecturer’s 
clear, intelligent“exposition of Romanism, in whose 
theological schools he has had a thorough training, 
and by his graphic, picturesque sketches of scenes in 
Rome, where he has spent many years. 

Dr. KEATINGE is by this time known to the read- 
ers of THE CurisTiAN Unton by his writings (his 
Flight from Rome which we print this week is ex- 
ceedingly interesting), but the added charm of a 
pleasant voice, an earnest and even dramatic manner, 
and the evidence of complete familiarity with every 
part of the subject in his easy but comprehensive 
handling of it, made his lecture one to be heard. 
We believe that Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and literary societies in general, could not do 





better than to secure Dr. KeaTInax’s services in the 








delivery of this lecture during the spring and early 
summer. His terms are moderate. He may be ad- 
dressed at this office. 








FROM TURKEY. 
a 
THE REVOLT OF THE ARMENIAN CATHOLICS. 
———.—_ 


CoNnsTANTINOPLE, Feb. 28, 1870. 


Telegrams from Rome announce that the Pope is 
very much distressed by the news from Constantinople. 
With an Gicumenical Council very hard to manage on 
his hands, he gets despatches of very serious distur- 
bances, of an ‘‘irrepressible conflict” in one of the 
eastern portions of his flock. More than 4,000 Catholic 
Armenians, residents of this city, are in fierce revolt 
against their ecclesiastical rulers. They laugh at the 
anathemas hurled against them—have taken possession, 
by authority from the Turkish Government, of one of 
the churches of their community, and are in the full 
tide of a successful experiment of separate religious 
services. Their numbers daily increase, and they claim 
that at least three-fourths of all the Catholic Armenians 
in the country sympathize with them, and will soon be 
found on their side. The question is one of ecclesias- 
tical prerogative—the people versus the priests. It is 
now about 150 years since a small body of Armenians, 
resident in Syria, leaving their own national indepen- 
dent Church, became reconciled, as it is phrased, to 
Rome, in other words accepted the jurisdiction of the 
Pope as Sovereign Pontiff of the Universal Church. 
About 40 years agoa large body of the same nationality, 
residing in and around Constantinople, and numbering 
nearly 30,000, took the same step. Beyond the accep- 
tance of the jurisdiction of the Pope, very little change 
was required of them, either in respect to articles of 
faith or forms of worship. They chose their own 
Bishops and Primates, merely submitting the choice to 
the ratification of the Pope. They called themselves 
the Eastern Catholic Church. Others called them 
Catholic or Papal Armenians to distinguish them from 
the great body of the Armenian people who remain in 
their own national Church. For a while all went on 
prosperously, and the Papal Armenians enjoying, as 
they did, French patronage, were a flourishing commu- 
nity, boasting, with some reason, of their superiority to 
others in education and refinement. But of late years 
there has been a good deal of chafing under the en- 
croachments of Rome upon what they regard as their 
Church rights and privileges. When their last Primate 
died, the present incumbent of the office, without wait- 
ing for the usual election, at once produced an order 
from Rome, previously procured, appointing himself 
to the vacancy. Complaints were made against this 
haste, but they were quieted by assurances that the like 
should not oecur again, and the people, not yet fully 
aware of their danger, acquiesced in the appointment. 
The Armenians, however, soon found cause to repent 
of this acquiescence. The new Primate, named Has- 
SOUNIAN, once firmly seated in his office, has ruled his 
people with a rod of iron. One by one he has assumed 
to himself the control not only of ecclesiastical but of 
educational and even purely civil affairs, and has con- 
trolled all these affairs as his master at Rome bade him. 
This has been going on for 15 to 20 years. At the 
opening of the Cicumenical Council, last December, 
Hassounran betook himself to Rome. The Catholic 
Armenians, improving the opportunity thus afforded 
them, resumed the management of their own schools, 
hospitals, etc., etc. The Bishop representing the Pri- 
mate or Patriarch, in his absence, was a man who 
sympathized with the people, and of course made no 
opposition to them. No sooner, however, did Hassov- 
NIAN hear at Rome of what was going on among his 
people, than he sent peremptory orders to this Bishop 
to surrender the authority temporarily conferred upon 
him into the hands of another Bishop, one of his own 
tools. At the same time, he most especially and em- 
phatically reminded the people that any opposition on 
their part to his authority or that of his representative 
would be speedily visited by a decree of excommuni- 
cation. The arrival of this Bull gave a lively turn to 
affairs.. When read in the churches the reader’s voice 
was drowned in the tumult of indignant cries. Affixed 
again and again to the doors of the churches it was as 
often torn down. The people would not even allow 
the name of the absent Patriarch, or his representative 
here, to be mentioned in the usual prayers. They pub- 
lished the Bull in the | papers with comments affixed. 
In them they tell the Patriarch in terms as explicit as 
his own, that they care nothing for his anathemas, that 
they have learned to distinguish between Christ and 
men who claim such high prerogatives in his name; 
that they are determined never to submit to the Patri- 
arch’s claims to control their schools or any of their 
civil or even ecclesiastical affairs, and finish by declar- 
ing that they no longer recognize him as their Patri- 
arch. Some of the leaders of this opposition were, 
at the instance of the Patriarch’s representative, put 
under arrest by the Police on a charge of disturbing the 
public peace. They were, however, speedily set at 
liberty. The Turkish authorities, when fully informed 
of the questions at issue, were by’no means disposed to 
enforce the claims of the Patriarch, and as has been 
already mentioned, have given his opponents permission 
to occupy one of the principal churches belonging to 
the community for separate worship. 

These separatists are very careful to keep it before 
the people that they have no quarrel with the Catholic 
Church. They have even sent a petition to the Pope, 
asking for his interference to secure to them the restor- 
ation of their former rights and privileges in respect to 
the choice of their own ecclesiastical heads and the 
management of their own national institutions. They 
have received this answer by telegram: ‘‘The petition 
of the radicals absolutely rejected. Patriarchal author- 





———__] 
ity to be peremptorily sustained. Rome will act inex- 
orably.” In the meanwhile the anathemas have been 
set to work. Seven ecclesiastics, who had sided with 
the people, have been excommunicated, and yesterday 
@ notice was affixed to the doors of the churches that 
the same penalty will be inflicted upon all who have 
taken part in the rebellion against the Patriarch unless 
Within 24 hours they cease therefrom. The notices 
were at once torn down, and a newspaper, publishing 
an account of them, significantly adds, ‘‘Anathemas 
break no bones.” 

It may be hazardous to attempt to predict the issue 
of this contest. Many stout hearts have quailed before 
the power of Rome. The Armenian character has in it 
naturally a good deal of persistence—enough, perhaps, 
to enable those engaged in the present conflict ‘to fight 
it out on this line.” So determined a revolt against 
ecclesiastical pretensions is hopeful. To-day the issue 
is tried on educational and civil questions; to-mor- 
row it may be tried on the rights of private judgment 
in matters of religion, and on the question, What does 
the word of God teach in regard to the way of salya- 
tion? E. E. B. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
—_—— 

Five gentlemen have a Session of Congress—The Capitol 
at Night—A Small Play in a Great Theatre—How 
the People are Humbugged—The Session ‘‘ for Debate 
only” —Gen. Thomas and Slave-hunters in his Camp. 
It is claimed by those who have travelled extensively 

abroad that our Capitol is one of the most imposing 
buildings in the world. When fully lighted for an 
evening session of Congress it seems like ‘‘a city set on 
a hill,” blazing with some general illumination. First 
come the outer lamps around the pavement and the 
doorways, then the three rows of lighted windows, 
each over three thousand feet around, and rising above 
them the successive circles of light upon the dome, 
winding far upward, till the whole seems like a moun- 
tain of light. 

And, at times, the scene within is wonderful in its 
effects. Splendid audiences gather in each wing, and 
great crowds pour through the long corridors, or throng 
the rotunda, till the idea of a National Temple to which 
all the tribes have come up, is fully realized. Some of 
the night sessions which witnessed the consummation 
of leading measures of reconstruction, will never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed them. 

Naturally, a stranger looking from the city upon the 
great pile when lighted, would expect to find work of 
national importance in progress. Surely, he would 
reason, that the immense structure would not be lit up 
for either common-place or insignificant proceedings. 

Suppose, thus reasoning, our visitor should have 
ridden up to the Capitol last night. Approaching the 
Senate wing, by cars, or carriage, he would have found 
that the Senate chamber was not open; but the column 
of lights shooting up from the glass roof of the House 
would have shown him, by the flag flying above, that 
the body below was in session. 

Entering from the cars, say at eight o'clock, he 
would have found the corridors about the Senate all 
empty, except as the watchman paced slowly around; 
the long passage to the rotunda deserted also; the 
rotunda empty, and lonely enough in the magnified 
proportions it assumes at night; the old Hall both 
lonely and gloomy from the effect of the dark columns 
set so thick around it ; and the first signs of life would 
not appear till he reached the entrance to the Hall of 
Represertatives where a single door-k2eper was nod- 
ding. Circling around to the gallery stairs and gaining 
the gallery he would have been at a loss to explain the 
scene. The Hall blazed with lights. There was one 
man in the Speaker’s chair, one near the center of the 
room rapidly and monotonously reading, and three 
others not listening, but apparently in waiting. There 
were a half dozen boys at the desk, a door-keeper at 
each entrance above and below, a clerk who was 
ready for any unexpected call, the official reporters of 
The Globe, and the poor victim who was obliged to 
endure all for the sake of the Associated Press. The 
galleries were empty. The Reporter’s gallery was as 
silent as if the art of printing was dead. And yet this 
was a Session of the House of Representatives of the 
United States. Mr. Witson, of Minnesota, had the 
chair, Lawrenog, of Ohio, was reading to him on that 
worn subject, the Finances; and Brnnerr, of New 
York, GitFitian, of Pennsylvania, and one other dis- 
consolate individual were waiting impatiently for Law- 
RENOE to finish, that they in turn might do a quire or so 
of reading. The whole affair was ludicrous in the 
extreme. If played as a farce on the stage, it could 
not fail to bring down the house. Mr. LawRENor’s 
desk is half way back on the main aisle. From that 
point he could only see Mr. Bznyert, as Mr. GILFILLAN 
and the other gentleman in waiting sat behind. Round 
him on all sides, front, right, left, and rear, were 
circles of empty desks, and above were the vacant gal- 
leries. Door-keepers slept at the unsought doors, pages 
nodded about the steps of the desk, the Speaker made a 
painful effort to appear interested, or it may be to keep 
awake, and the silence on all hands was oppressive. 
Mr. LAwreENoxg read an hour, on the startling subject 
before alluded to, and then Mr. Bennett read nine 
columns of The Globe on the vital importance of the 
Erie canal. He did not elucidate the question of its 
source, though such an inquiry would have supplied an 
interest which was lacking. Next came Mr. GiLFiLLaN 
with an essay, which the Speaker and his two prede- 
cessors heard with commendable patience, and when 
he had finished the House adjourned. 

Could a more sickening oe be —— ay Pe who 

for | tors? Think of a meeting of five men 
chicas tatiana, or any of the large halls of the 
country, and three of them speaking for an hour each 
to the surrounding emptiness! If those whe wore 


(Bee page 226.) 
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POEMS OF BELLS.—IV. 
—@~—— 
BY EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
_»—— 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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than we can ever attain? Can our blue and red wit- 
dows vie with the clouds lighted with the lustre of 


mass as those which he heaps together on | 


heaven? Can the stones which we pile together exhibit | 
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far, but an angel had hold of his hand ard was bring- 
ing him right straight home.” 

Even while she spoke a slight noise was heard in the 
hall, the door opened and a tall bearded youth stood at 


. ——= 
What madness is zees— you must not peck 2... 
Ze snake, he take one pinch of snuff, he sa, 10 
Mons. Apam, do you not know zere is nossing . 
beet for ze ladies? Madame Iv, permeet to og. 
some of zis fruit defendu.” [y, she make one o,..2% 





Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the iey air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight : 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyre, 
To the tintinabulation that so musically wells 
From the belis, bells, bells, bells, 
Belis, bells, bells— 
From the jingiing and the tinkling of the bells. 

















Hear the loud alarum bells— 
Brazen bells! 
What a tale of horror, now, their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, 


sO majestic a ; COUrtesy 
i . Autce looked up but she saw only astran-| ze snake fill her whole parasol wiz appe}. 
tain side? Can the forms which we carve |thethreshold. es ze_spake z appel: hea 
pete the living forms which he fashions? The | ger- Not so with Essrz, however ; giving but a hasty | Megs stout stag Faget a a fat ze ape 
fact is, that we love our own works better than God's. /glance she broke away from the Sevres vd evil; but you, Madame Iv, cannot become cpp 
We pal indeed strangely mistaken if we imagine that | Avice, saying “it’s Coarum! it's Coarue! I knew Dod | goddess zan you are now.” And zis finish Madame" 
fe ee hy, 
by carving fronts and pillars we shall obtain pardon for|’ould find him.” wn cq |, THE Hometess WaspeRer.—The Radical, in diew 
our wanton destruction of those wildbeauties of nature | “Yes, darling sister, it is Cuartrg, it is aarti,” said | ing the relative distance of orthodoxy and liber" 
hich He has created. We must all be on our guard | the young man, and he kissed the little upturned face | says: ** Fifty years ago the Unitarian was tojjiy, 
we ° ¥ z : oe nats bi bis kn | the mountain, and his banner bore the one wopj «3 
against any false semblance of reverence if we would | again and again ; then seating her upon his knee, he | To- day, arrayed in purple and fine linen. he ee 
cultivate true reverence and true imagination. Rever- drew Atice to his side and asked her of the past. Tears | ing at his jeisure down the road, and his bet 
enee is the chief joy and light of life when it has for | coursed their way down his brown cheeks, as he heard | plays the word, “Christ.” He is a Unitarian sii, 
its object what is really beautiful and great, in what- |of bis mother's prayers for the wayward boy, and he | bis * Unity’ has been transferred to the ‘Son’ * 
ever form, living or lifeless, it may present itself be- silently asked the Heavenly Father to give him strength | _ Poputark Exgeesis.—A colored preacher, commer: 
F ' £ to do his duty toward the loved ones that were left ing on the passage, ** Be ye therefore wise as ger,” 
Hear .~ ee bells, ore us. PM | and harmless as doves,” said tat the mixture shoud 
en bells! basen , , | made in the proportion of a pound of re 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! CHARLIE’S RETURN. Through hours that seemed like minutes, they sat | o¢ t. Sh den a Bure “ Bag ee i ome 
Through the balmy air of night e | there so engrossed in reminiscences of other days, that | would rather try to be two good doves than on. dans 
apairandameieenniasieties ‘Don't touch! Esse darling, don't touch!” Very | they scarcely heeded the fligt of time, or the passage | serpent. “ 
And all in tune! gently the elder sister spoke, though she saw the fingers of outward events, until Mr. Grey's voice was heardin| APPEARANCES worTH SoMETHIXG.—The ms yj, 
What a liquid ditty floats of the little one were toying with a volume of costly en-| the hall. Ctartre arose and went to meet his father, | plays a ~. mad Chek the work aie eciag ts 
t i i 2. ee % 97 3 } i -“ é i .” | . - ? . . . “ . Tate eC Ste. 
To the oma a white she gloats gravings. “‘Don'ttouch!” The admonition was unheed- saying, Father, forgive me 4 bon old man started at riority of his intellect in direct ratio with the inf a 
oh) ed och art nal cud ed until startled by an exclamation from the child. | the sound of his voice, and a visible tremor crept over |of his hat, is no philosopher at all; because the», 
What gush of euphony voluminously wells! Atice again raised her eyes from her sewing, and saw | bim, then as he thought of the one who had passed | wise man thinks from nature, through himself,“ 
How it swells ! that some of the leaves were already loosened in their | 2W2Y, shadow crossed his face and his stern lips set} Brppine Ser-Respect.—A little boy was urgsiy 
How it dwells bs places. Laying her work hastily aside, she took the | tled into a rigid calm as he replied, ‘* Boy, there is - pes person to a - ane ont, was rag He wy 
On the Future! how it te : : ‘ id so | much to forgive.” No answer came from Caaruig, but | told that no one wou ow of it. ‘ Yes, someyi; 
; little wayward fingers in her own, saying, as she did so | MUC g E, peer hss" : emit oe ee 
* bs ~~ cept el a “Come "aarling wh will show Esstz the pictures.” | instead the pleading tones of Aticz broke the stillness: | will,” said the little fellow, “myself will know it, 
o the swingin ’ ? i - - eS als m = % 
Of the bella, bela, bells, Auice Grey was not beautiful, in fact casual observ- | “‘ Father, mother prayed for him when she was dying.” | I ee ee — maze — a 
Of the beils, bells, bells, ers might have called her homely, but all who knew | T hen little impulsive Essrz, who had seemed to be try- | holiness?” A yee rem Ra gethonll by ; + , at 
} Bells, bells, bells— her saw the pure loving soul within shine through every | ing to comprehend the scene before her, now in a half} rags, jumped up and said: “ Plase your riverence, i 
Syntigehges Segue eeele lineament of her face,-until it seemed lit up with a| gtieved tone asked, ‘‘Oh, papa, aint you glad toz Dod | to be clane inside.” 
beauty that painters might envy. She was scarcely | S¢nt Cuaruiz home ” ; = 
twenty, yet she filled a mother’s place in that small | Mr. Grey started ; it was a new thought to him ; God | MERRY HOUR. 
household, for, though the family was wealthy, death | had sent Caazire home,should he refuse to receive him? | e 
had been but lately among them, and taken the lovely | Passing his hand thoughtfully across his brow, he turn- METEMPSYCHOSIS. 
mother away. Now they were but three, Father, Aticz ed again to his son, saying, ‘‘ CHARLIE, my boy, I too} 7, vi. Editor of Tae Cupistias Usion : 
and Baby Esruzr, baby still, though the suns of five | Was wrong, let us — hereafter, together,” and he fell The charming Rosaryp remarked—apropos of fix 
summers had shone upon her brow. Years ago there | on his neck and kissed him. | ing verses tacked to the trees in the forest of arden—“ Loo 
had been another, but a few hastily spoken words, a | here what I fuund on a palm-tree ; I was never so berhrn 
brief reproof, which the hot spirit of youth could not 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
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Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now—now to sit or never, 
By the side of the pale- faced moon. 
On, the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of despair ! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 
Yet the ear it fully knows, 
By the twanging 
And the clanging, 
How tke danger ebbs and flows; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangliag 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinkixg or the swelling in the anger of the bells— 
Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bellsa— 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells! 


Hear the tolling of the bells— 
Iron bells ! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels! 
In the silence of the night, 
How they shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
And the people—ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffied monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
Ou the human heart a stone— 
They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
And their king it is who tolls, 
They are Ghouls: 
And he rolls, rolis, rolls, 
Rolls 
A pean from the bells! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pean of tke beils! 
And he dances and he yells, 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the pean of the bells— 
Of the bells : 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
As he knelis, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme 
To tLe rolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, belis— 
To the tolling of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells— 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 








Ruskry on Art anv Re.icion.—Art has influenced 
religion by limiting the Divine Presence in particular 
-ocalities. This localization is almost entirely the work 
of art. It is not enough that some spot should be set 
apart where certain prayers are to be offered and cer- 
tain ceremonies performed. In order to fasten on the 
minds of men the impression that God limits His pres- 
ence to this particular spot of all the country round, 
some kind of architecture is necessary to teach that He is 
pecially there. Now this limitation of the Divine Pres. 
ence to one spot and not to another is strangely incon- 
sistent with our conviction that the whole earth is 
* full of His power and His divinity. Even if we sup- 
pose that by meeting together in some one place for 
Prayer and praise a kind of sancity attaches to that 
Bisct Why should we decorate our churches ? Has not 
Prepared for us in his works a nobler decoration 


brook, and then a place was vacant, and CHar_iz, the 
boyish fun-loving Cuariiz, had gone from all who lov- 
ed him out into the wide, wide world. 

The book little Estazr had taken from the table had 
once been his, and it recalled the days of the past so | 
vividly to the mind of Aticg, that the tears filled her 
eyes, and there was a slight tremulousness in her voice 
when she spoke, which caused the little one to look up. 
When she saw the sad look on the loving face bent 
over her, she threw her arms about her sister’sneck and 
kissed her again and again, saying, ‘‘ Don't ky, sister 
Atutz, don’t ky, I'll be real dood now, then Dod will 
‘ove me and take me to Heavento see mamma.” These 
words touched a chord in the heart which had not yet 
ceased to vibrate, and losing all her self-control, Aticz 
burst into tears, while Esstz still kept entreating, ‘“Don’t 
ky, ALLIE, you said mamma was happy now.” Brush- 
ing her tears away, ALICE responded to the half-whisper- 
ed wish of the child that she would tell her a story of | 
Jesus and the pretty land where mamma had gone. 
Clasping the babe closer to her, she told how Christ 
was once a baby child, and how while young he was 
found in the temple teaching the doctors, and, when 





| still older, how he was taken and died that agonizing | 


death on the cross. There was no sound to be heard | 
in the large room where they sat save that soft sweet | 
voice telling the old, old story of the cross, forever 
new. The earnest eyes of the listener never wandered 
for a moment from the face of the elder sister, till, after 
telling how it was to save the world from death, she 
paused; when in a low solemn tone the little one asked, 
**Does ‘ou ‘ove Jesus, Artig?” There was no hesita- 
tion in the answer given, ‘‘ Yes, darling, I do love 
Jesus.” 

“Does he love me too, sister ALICE ?” 

‘* Yes, my darling, He says that of such is the king- 
dom of Heaven. 

**Don’t you remember the verse sister taught you the 
other day—‘ Suffer little children to come unto me?” | 
Slowly and thoughtfully the child repeated the text; | 
then the earnest eyes again rested on her sister's face 
as she recited still another text she had learned the same 
day—‘* The Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” ‘‘ Lost, lost.” A long silence follow- 
ed the words, during which Estusr seemed deeply 
thinking, then she suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘Arum! ALLIE! 
Dod will seek Cuaruiz then, won't He, toz I heard papa 
say the other day Ae was lost?” Crushing down the 
heartache within her, Aticz answered, ‘“‘ You must ask 
Him, Esssrz.” The child sprang from the arms which 
held her, and kneeling by her sister’s knee, in her 
sweet childish way, she said, while clasping her little 
hands together: ‘‘ Dear Jesus, please look for CHARLIE 
and send him home, toz I want to see him so bad.” 

It was a simple prayer, but she had the firm faith of 
a child in the truth of the promise, ‘‘ Ask and ye shall 
receive,” and she was satisfied to wait for the answer. 
Ah! “except ye become as a little child ye cannot en- 
ter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 

“* Now Ati,” she said, as she crept ence more within 
her sister’s loving embrace, “tell me stories about 
Cuaruiz,” and Attoz, patient, loving Atics, hushed as it 
were the beatings of her own heart, and told incident 
after incident of the childhood of their brother, until the 
eyelids of the listener closed wearily over the blue eyes, 
and the little one was fast asleep. Atice stepped to the 
couch and laid her upon it, then taking a seat beside 
her she watched the smiles that played over the face of 
the sleeper, thinking the while of the time when she 
had watched over Cuar.iz’s slumber in the same way. 

Esstz’s sleep was but of short duration, for long be- 
fore Axicg thought of quitting her place as watcher she 
suddenly awoke and exclaimed, ‘‘ Dod’s found him! 

peer Dod’s found him! I saw him away off ever-so- 


! 











—+—— 
Morar Means To Morat Enps.—No doubt virtuous | 
people would be much happier than they are if vicious 
people could be restrained from doing mischief; but, 
unfortunately, it would be sometimes difficult to divide 
the sheep from the goats. Besides, if we could dis- 
criminate sufficiently, and were able to shut up the bad 
folk, there would be the further difficulty of finding 
enough honest men to attend upon them and to guard 
them. Coercive measures have been tried again and 
again forthe restraint of moral evils, or of what the | 
State has regarded as moral evils, but they have invaria_| 
bly failed. The proclamations against vice and im-| 
morality, the penalty for swearing, the penalty for 
Sabbath-breaking and Sunday-trading, the penalty for 
non-attendance at church, and many other peddling 
attempts at legislation which will occur to the reader of 
English history, have proved utterly abortive in some 
cases, and in others have greatly promoted the abuse 
which they were intended to suppress. Itis always 
perilous to interfere with personal freedom. Some of 
the worst vices of the community do not fall under the 
cognizance of the law, not because they are uninjurious | 





in an indirect way, and cannot therefore be punished 
by the magistrate. Drunkenness, we must all allow, is 
as grievous an evil as any known in England, and there 
are many who believe with Professor Newman that 
habitual drunkards ought to be treated as lunatics. The 
remedy, to our thinking, would be worse than the dis- 
. All class legislation is bad, and the inconven- 
iences and privations arising from the measures sug- 
gested would fall almost wholly upon the poorer classes. 
The rich man and the tradesman would still be able to | 
obtain their wine and beer, while the artisan and field | 
laborer would be forced to turn teetotallers in their own 
despite. Te main cure for drunkenness must be the 
moral one.-—Pall Mall Gazette. 


y Wow tube Gavest To BE WITH ME.” —F amily ties 
get every day looser with us. Men spend their leisure 
time in public houses, and women associate with women. 
The consequence is that men get ruder and rougher, and 
women more silly. In the South of Germany a man 
scarcely associates with his family. The same here on 
the Rhine. Ali the time I have been here I have been 
invited out to meet women, eating cakes and talking 
stuff. Two of my female friends have particularly 
talented husbands, but they cannot prevail on them to | 
spend one evening at home. If I call in the day time 
and meet them by accident, all very well. Do not! 
imagine this to be domestic happiness. They bear | 
with what they cannot alter. But this separation of | 
the sexes in all that concerns public life and culture is 
of awful import. If women had more self-esteem | 
they would not stand this treatment.—German Cor. 
Neue Zeit. 


Work, THE Trce Expression oF Love.—It is well 
to be too busy for the indulgence of grief. Far better 
to work than to weep; better for the world to which 
we are related and which we have no right to ignore; 
better for ourselves that so we may put away the mor- 
bid conditions of our individual life, and enter upon 
that which is broad and healthful in its universality. 

The love that lingers idly over a grave, ignoring the 
consolation that comes from beneficent activity, is 
selfish and rebellious. All true affection runs parallel 
to God's love for his creatures. It is not self-seeking 
nor self-conscious. As great rivers make fertile | 
tracts of country, so a heart in which wells a great love, 
should enrich every life with which it comes in con. 
tact.—Celia Burleigh in Woman’s Journal. 


Waste or Scear.—If it is only by singin 

which, if there were a Mother Cenk in pe a 
would be ashamed to own, that children can be attracted 
tu the Sunday school, then let us give over trying to 
attract them. And if we are only to feed them with 
slops after we have attracted them, then it would cer. 
tainly be better to leave them to shift for themselves, 
* * * For the lively and independent mission scholar 
indeed, we must concede a great deal in the way of 
Sunday school attractions. For him, if it were found 
necessary, we should not refuse the profane hand- 
organ, and the antics of the monkey, and 
the grotesque dancing of the cheerful bear. But by 
far the greater number of our scholars ave children of 
Christian households, rather than the heathen children 
of no household at all; how then is so much allurement 
necessary ?— Rev. Gzo. B. Bacos, in Hours at Home. 


Brpuicar ParaPuRase.—‘‘ Voila mon ami, ar-r-r-etez 
yous,” say Apau; “‘stop, stop, que youlez-vous faire ? 


|to the well-being of society, but because they affect it | 
} 
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| ed since PyTHacoRas’ time, that I was an Irish rat, wu] 


can hardly remember.” The gift of memory is a great pus. 
session, but how few of us can reach back far enough») 
state distinctly our previous condition at any given time) 
our remote past. Weonly know 
“Tt must be so; Darwin, thon reasonest well.” 
But here is one whose evidence is worth a whole rans 
corjectures: 
‘I distinctly remember (and who dares doubt me!) 
Having been (now, I care not who believes ') 
An ape with a forest around about me— 
Prodigious trees and enormous leaves. 


“ I shall never forget the exquisite feeling 
Of elevation, sans thought, sans care, 
When I twisted my tail round the wood's bough-ceiling 
And swung meditatirely in the air. 


‘“‘ There’s an advantage! Fairer shapes can 

Aspire, yearn upward, tremble and glow, 
But, by means of their posteriority, apes can 
Look down on aspirants who walk below! 


‘ There was a life for a calm philosopher, 
Self-supplied with jacket and trowsers and socks, 
Nothing to learn, no hopes to get crogs over, 
A head that resisted the hardest knocks. 


‘« Liquor and meat in serene/fruition, 
A random income from taxes free, 
No cares at all, and but one ambition— 
To swing by the Tail to the bough of a tree! 


‘ Whence I firmly believe, to the consternation 
Of puppies who think monkeyosophy sin, 
In gradual human degeneration 
And a general apely origin. 


“ Why the simple truth’s in a nutshell or thimble, 
Though it rouses the monkey in ignorant elves; 
And the Devil's Tail is a delicate symbol 
Of apehood predominant still in ourselves. 


“ Pure class government, family glory, 
Were the delights of that happy lot; 
My politics were serenely Tory, ; 
And I claimed old descent from—Heaven known ¥4# 


‘“ When the bright sun beckons the spring. green-deck ti 
The ape sweils within me, whenever I see 
Mortals look skyward, walking erect up, 
I long for a Tail and a large strong Tree.” 
7 Bocas’ 
favor us 7 
te-caudl 


The illustrious author of happy memory, ROBER 
still survives ; may we not hope that he will 
further details of his caudal experiences in the 92 
period. all 

The illiberal insinuation that our eyes are placed aa 
front of our headsso that we may look forward ani 
backward (to our tails), is unworthy of a philosopie- i 

Yours, E. B. B 
[From Judy.] 

—The way to make a hole in your pocket to ince 
a large rent. 

—We are told that if a sailor have a cau!, - 
drowned. When a new actor gets call, we 2° 
pretty certain to go down. 

—Supposing an old man and a young mal 
fall into a river, which would be wettest 1—Why, 
ter ‘un, to be sure. a 

—Why should you never tell a secret to 4 quill pe 
Because it’s almost certain to split. 

--Open to conviction—A burglar! 

Apvice Gratis.——What accountants should 
overlook their accounts. 

| From Punch.] 

Lzst to Reap ?—Messrs. Hovistox adverts 
on Fasting. By a Layman. Another title, perhaps 
this book, would be The Autobiography of Emp a 

Tur Hxtcut or Seeprvess.--Coat-ccllar mor” 
than boo 

A Snort Way wits THE GALLICAN 


he can't 
hes 


were ” 


the we 


not do- 


yee 
grt 


3.—If the Pa 
and has notoriously been, any time these 1857 yee ai? 


ble, why does not the Pope ssy so, and leave the Co 


eontradict him if it can? 
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sere 
ECHO CUMENICALIS, 
Scisne aliquid de Jesuita 1—Jta. 
Habetne fidei thesaurum 1—Aurum, 
ed magnopere amat divinum.— Vinum. 

Haud estimat terras.—Zrras. 
Reipublices est utilis atque bonus. —Onus. 
Plus alio est affectuum dominus.— Minu x 
sed veritatem ex profundo fodit.—Odit. 
Judicium tuum nimis est severum.— Verum. 


[From Fun.) 
Reavy, ave Reapy !—Professor TyNDALL’s Motto 
iguecess to him). Down with the dust! 


§iGNs OF THE Timzs.—We are informed that Bric- 
au YOUNG has sent aletter to GzorGE Francis TRAIN, 
rishing him success in his candidature for the presidency. 
We don’t like the looks of this; if the rogues and fools are 
going to declare an alliance, what will become of the honest 
folks? 

A BaD HALrPpENNY.—BRoADHEAD has returned from 
America to Sheffield! Weare not astonished at it, for no 
doubt the Americans considered that in sending him out on 
the top of the unsettled Alabama claims, we were adding 


insult to injury. 


The Household. 


MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 
—_——»— 
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BY MES. H. W. BEECHER. 
———~._———_ 
SPRING LABOR. 


Morns.—The first few days of April are too near kin 
toMarch to warrant any decided steps toward the regular 
spring house-cleaning, but it is quite time now that special 
attention be paid to moths, and their characteristic destauc- 
tiveness. 

In furnace-heated houses moths are occasionally found in 
nid winter; but they are only the advance guard of the 
nain army, and do little harm, save by the annoying re- 
ninder of what one has cause to fear in spring. 


In April they will begin to show themselves very much in 
earnest; and are seen too often for yourcomfort, particularly, 
after the gas or lamp is lighted. If an expert, you may de- 
stroy many, a8, attracted by the bright light, which lures 
them to destruction, they fly around you; yet enough re- 
mains to keep you constantly on the lookout. We know of 
noremedy, when moths have once gained entrance to a 
house, but ceaseless watchfulness. They often deposit their 
eggs in the ‘‘fret-work,’’ and open spaces in cornices, as 
well as in woolens and furs, and therefore all such hiding- 
places should be searched after carefully. In high-studded 
rooms, it is difficult to reach these sheltered nooks, and 
therefore in them moths, too often, find a secureretreat. But 
ihough difficult, it is not impossible to dislodge them, 
even from these high places. A tall step-ladder, with a lit- 
le care, and some one to steady it at the base, can easily be 
nounted, and from this height you readily gain access to 
yourenemies. If the carving is deep and intricate, take a 
quill, and#with the feather-end brush out these holes into a 
lust-pan—follow this brushing with a wet cloth, wrapped 
ound a pointed stick. It takes time, care, and patience; 
but is very necessary. In houses that are not often painted, 
jou will probably find large quantities of dust and lint that 
have accumulated and settled from swespings in the cornices. 
ln this the moths deposit their eggs, and when hatched, 
the worm, which eats your garments, may be found here, 
‘uugly rolled in its thin covering, or perhaps just ready to 


fy through your house, depositing its eggs—for the next 
geleration of moths. 


A new house, left for months unoccupied, or an old house 
long untenanted, it is said, will surely be overrun with 
them, For this we do not vouch; but are quite inclined to 
wedit it. Our first experience of the plague of moths was 
oa taking possession of a house, almost new, that had stood 
tupty some months—a dearly-bought experience, the debt 
for which is not fully cancelled after more than fonrteen 
years. In all the cornice-ornaments we found large quanti- 
ties of the eggs, and worms snugly laid to sleep, till the 
Yar spring sua should rouse them to begin their mischiev- 
ous ¢Xpeditions among our furs, blankets, and garments. 
Many were fully developed, and flying about in search of 
‘ame choice place to deposit their eggs. 


Foi spring and summer are their busiest time, and 
0% a3 it is warm enough to dispense with furs, heavy 
om “i pes garments, they should be well shaken 
~" re ’ then hung on the clothesline and beaten with 
suendea on P23 every spot or stain cleansed, and repairs 
og ns = ore being done up and put away for the sum- 
be haat se wr has probably her own theory as to 

is wey or packing up such articles as moths injure. 
‘ea gion camphor, cedar-chips, sandal-wood, or 
a0d then g — among the articles to be stored away, 
with two t ie up closely in old linen, or cover them 
she other r t ree thicknesses of paper, lapping one over 
Mucilage, = te o holes, and then seal the paper up with 
tler if we prefer the paper wrappings; but feel a little 


fore se — Lyons moth powder over the articles be- 


WV 
® have been told that strips of cloth dipped in kerosene, 


Tolled 
then apt Placed among flannels, furs, &c., which should 
tury pre ut tight ina cedar trunk or close drawer, will 
‘ph vent moths from injuring them, destroying the 
Thi uch moth worms as are already in possession. 
18 Appears Sensible, inasmuch as moths are said to be 


he by any pungent, disagreeable smell. And surely, if 
80, kerosene would be most deadly. 


Ih 
ies ae —— generally seek the corners and secluded 
al seasons of = reason, it is essential that in sweeping, at 
Bs paid to me © year, one should see that great attention 
0 tte corners and edges of carpets. Never attempt 
Ne corners Te a a common broom. You cannot get at 
brush, belle Take a whisk-broom, or a round, pointed 
es fee used to clean buttoned furniture, called a 
here the eas mia and with it clean out the corners 
and a poi ~ he turned in. It is also well to have close 
Preicng ed stick, whieh, with a cloth wrapped about 
ev weeks it you to pry into every nook thoroughly. Every 
ny, and ty *s well to draw the tacks in the corners a little 
sloth, » Ting back the carpet on to 9 thick paper, or old 
ras the edges @ faithful brushing. It is under and 

#0 Corners that moths love te scerete their eggs. 






_|take up and place neatly on a large, deep platter, pour the 


RECEIPTS. 
_>——— 

To Stzw Piezons.—Pluck and clean the birds with 
great care. When drawn leave them for about an hour to 
soak in cold water. This draws out the blood, leaving them 
white and sweet. This done, take them out, and tying the 
legs together, hang up to drain. When dry, lay them in a 
deep dish and place on the ice or a cool place, over night. 

The next morning prepare the stuffing of stale bread chop- 
ped very fine, and to it, for twelve pigeons, put one and a 
balf tablespoonfulls of butter, two teaspoonfulls of salt, one 
of black pepper, a little sage, thyme, summer savory or 
sweet marjorum; only a very little—the exact quantity 
cannot well be given more explicitly—too much will 
spoil it; better err by using too little and profit by the 
experience the next time. Rub a little salt and pepper out- 
side and inside of each bird, then fill with the stuffing and 
sew them up, passing the thread through the legs and wings 
to make them lie close to the body; then rub a little butter 
over the birds, dredge with flour, put them into a bake-pan 
and place in a quick oven to brown. While this is being 
done, chop a little fresh parsley, making, when fine, halfa 
tablespoonful, and put it to two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
the same of flour beaten smooth. Brown the birds on both 
sides—twenty minutes should do it, if your oven is of the 
right heat. Lay a small saucer or plate on the bottom ofa 
close. covered iron stew-kettle, and put the birds, when 
browned, into the kettle, packing them compactly as you 
can; spread over them the smoothly beaten flour, butter and 
parsley, and pour in enough rich milk to cover the pigcons 
(cream is better, but that is a luxury belonging to the coun- 
try chiefly). Sct them on the stove or range where they will 
steadily simmer four hours. They must not boil hard; occa- 
sionally stir them from the bottom, with a spoon to prevent 
them from sticking, but do not break them. When done 


gravy over the birds, trim the edges of the platter with a 
neat fringe of green parsley, and send to the table hot. 


This is an excellent dish if the directions are well follow- 
ed. As people’s taste differs in respect to seasoning, it is 
well to taste just before dishing any dish, so that more salt 
and pepper may be added if desirable. 


Broiep Cuioxens.—First boil the giblets, neck and 
tips of the wings, in just enough water to cover them; sea- 
son with alittle pepper and salt. When tender, pick off 
what little meat there is on the neck and wing tips, and 
chop with the giblets, very fine, shaking over them while 
chopping, enough flour to make the whole like a paste, and 
then return it to the water it was boiled in, stirring it well 
together, and leave it on the range to keep hot, This done, 
put the chicken on a well heated gridiron over a clear fire, 
covering it closely with a cover made to fit the gridiron. 
Cook carefully, turning it often, and do not let it scorch. It 
should be, when done, of a good, rich, clear brown, as uniform 
in color as possible. When partly cooked, sprinkle salt and 
pepper over it on both sides. 


Put three great spoonfulls of butter on the platter you are 
to take the chickens up in, set it into the oven, leaving the 
door open lest you break the platter by too strong heat. 
When the chicken is well cooked remove from the gridiron 
to this platter, turning it over several times in the melted 
butter, then pour over all the water in which the giblets are, 
which should have become a nice thick gravy; let the plat- 
ter stand a few moments in the oven until all is thoroughly 
blended and heated, then send to the table hot. 


If not in a hurry it is well to melt butter in a dcep kitchen 
dish, and put the chicken and gravy into the oven in that, 
and when thoroughly heated through, remove to a hot china 
platter for the table. There is a risk of cracking the enamel 
on nice china, or breaking the platter entirely, if set into 
the oven where a servant may forget and close the door. 


Ham Croguetts.—Bits of boiled ham, too broken to 
slice neatly for the table, may be made into a very desirable 
breakfast dish. 

To two cups, finely chopped boiled ham, put two table 
spoonfuls of flour, six eggs if plenty; four will answer— 
yolks and whites beaten separately. Stir all together, aud 
make into balls, or shape in a wine glass. When in shape 
roll them in bread crumbs, cracker dust, or flour, dip them 
into a little beaten egg, and fry in butter till of a clear 
golden brown. 





Agricultural. 








MAPLE SUGAR. 


The season is now fairly open, and the familiar 
“bricks” of tempting sugar are already displayed in the 
market stalls, causing the small street-arabs to stop and ad- 
mire, even if they cannot taste. It is not possible as yet to 
judge of the crop as a whole, but so far as can be ascertained, 
the season will produce a fairamount of sugar. Vermont 
and New Hampsbire head the list of maple-sugar making 
States. It is, perhaps, rather a late day to give directions 
for tapping trees, so we will simply give some directions for 
refining the sugar. The first run of sap is always the best, 
making the best sugar and syrup. The sap is strained into 
a broad copper pan, which is as clean and bright as scouring 
can make it, and then boiled until it is reduced to a thin 
syrup, which is strained into a butter-firkin, and another lot 
of sap set to boil away in the pan. By the time that the 
second lot is reduced to a syrup and strained off, the first 
will have settled, and is again poured into the pan, the set- 
tlings in the bottom of the pan being saved for vinegar. 
When the syrup has reached the boiling point, a cupful of 
fresh milk is turned into it. This serves asa decolorizer, 
and rises to the surface in a scum, bringing with it the dark 
particles of the sugar.. This is skimmed off as fast it rises, 
and the syrup must be continually stirred until drops 
‘¢thread” from the ladle when held away from the heat. It 
is a delicate matter to know the instant when it is best to 
pour off the sugar, but the “threading” of the syrup is a 
sign that it is nearly ready. As soon as the sugar appears, 
the whole is turned into a clean firkin, and stirred until cool 
or granulated. This is only one of many ways of producing 
light-colored and delicately flavored sugar, for every sugar- 
maker has his peculiar notions, just as bread-makers and 
butter-makers have. We have described the process fol- 
lowed in some of the best sugar districts, but, after all, ex- 
perience is the best master, and no inflexible rule will an- 
swer for all. 

SOWING GRASS SEED. 


The question is when to do it, and on this question, 
as on others of equal or greater importance, authorities dif- 
fer. Some farmers sow on the last, or one of the last falls 
of snow, having prepared the land in anticipation of so do- 





even if the seeds are sufficiently covered during the alternate 


freezing and thawing of the ground, there is danger that the 
surface will become so compact that the seeds will not come 
up well. If sown at the time of planting corn and the other 
staple crops, the weeds are very apt to get the start of the 
grass before the latter is well up,‘and if this does not hap- 
pen, the summer heat may wither the young blades. At all 
events, a light crop is generally expected by good farmers if 
they are obliged from any reason to sow grass in the spring. 
This being the case, it seems tolerably evident that the best 
time to sow grass seed, in sections of the country where the 
fall of snow is heavy, is during the autumn and immediately 
after the grain is harvested. The grass makes a good growth 
before winter sets in, the snow protects it during the severe 
weather, and the blades are ready to resume their growth 
when spring opens. 

In those sections of the west, however, where snow sel- 
dom lies long on the ground, fall sown grass is 8 very uncer- 
tain crop. In such regions grass seed has been sown with 
the spring grain. Ifone crop fails, the other may succeed, 
but this is trying to do too much, and there is no doubt but 
that the policy isa bad one in the end. The opinion of 
some of the best Western grass-growers seems to be that 
the seed should be sown in the spring, and a small crop ex- 
pected the first year. The crops for four years thereafter 
will be worth more than five crops where the original plant- 
ing was made in conjunction with grain. No question in 
Western and prairie farming deserves more careful study 
and experiment than this, for the hay crop is yearly increas- 
ing in value, and we cannot afford to have only half-crops} 
even on our almost boundless Western grass lands. 


WOODEN HORSE-SHOES. 


The Agrioulturist describes a contrivance by means 
of which horses can be used in mowing and harvesting the 
hay-crop on salt marshes and reclaimed swamps, where the 
work has ordinarily to be done by hand, or at best with dif- 
ficulty, by horses. This contrivance is simply a set of wood- 
en shoes, which can be put on and taken off at pleasure, 
and which can be made, so far as the carpenter work is con- 
cerned, by any one who is accustomed to the ase of tools. 
A piece of sound white-oak plank, one inch thick, 10 inches 
long, and 8 inches broad, is rounded at the corners, bevelled 
slightly at the edge, and provided with cleats on the under 
side, at the ends, fastened with screws or with clinched 
wrought nails to the larger piece of oak. Holes are cut in 
the top of the shoe to receive the toe and heel corks of the 
ordinary shoe, and an iron band, bent so as to fit over the 
huof, holds the wooden shoe in position. This band has 
screws turned on its ends, which pass through the wooden 
shoe, and are fastened with nuts on the under side between 
the aforementioned cleats. These nuts should not rest 
against the wood, but should be kept from it by a washer, 
or better by an iron bar, with holes corresponding to those 
in the wooden shoe. The set of shoes described in the Ag- 
riculturist had been in use nearly for ten years, and were 
still about as good as new. The size of shoe indicated 
above will do for a lignt horse, but for heavier animals larg- 
er ones must be used. 


—The Messrs. Lorine of Boston, send us a pamphlet 
with the attractive title of Farming as a Profession ; or, How 
CHARLES LoRING made it Pay. By T. A. BLAND, editor of 
the North Western Farmer. Our natural inference on read- 
ing the title-page of this little book was that the “‘ CHARLES 
Logine” in question must be a relation of the well-known 
Boston publishers, but the introduction assures us that the 
name is fictitious, while the incidents narrated in the suc- 
ceeding pages aro real, although rare, and in all their ‘ es- 
sential features possible to every intelligent and earnest 
young couple similarly situated.’’ The object of the essay, 
if it may be so named, is to tell in a colloquial and narrative 
style how pleasant, sensible, and protitable the life of an 
agriculturist may be. The price of the pamphlet is only 30 
cents, and it is by no means impossible that it may show 
some of our rural young folks a new side of country life. 


—Hicxory Nots vary much in their wild state, but 
the difficulties of propagation have prevented the multipli- 
cation of the choicer specimens. Mr. Davin B. Dickinson, 
having tried various methods of grafting without success, 
hit upon the following, which allows him to propagate the 
hickory with satisfactory results: Earlyin the Spring he 
grafts the stock, which should be small, very near the sur- 
face, or, if possible, below it. The graft is waxed in the 
usual manner, and then the earth is heaped around to cover 
all of the cion except the upper end. Mr. D. has grafted 
trees now coming into bearing, from which he brings us 
specimens of the nuts.—Agriculturist, 


—Mr. Grorer E. Warine, Jr., of Ogden Farm, the 
author of Elements of Agriculture, Draining for Profit and 
Health, and other valuable works on kindred topics, 1s about 
to publish, through E. B. Treat & Co., 654 Broadway, a 
work entitled, Tie Handy Book of Husbandry. We have re- 
ceived the advance sheets of this book, which will contain 
over 600 octavo pages and numerous illustrations. It is 
published only by subscription, and agents are wanted all 
over the country. Judging from the specimen pages, it is 
evident that the forthcoming work will be of great value to 
all dwellers in the rural districts. 


—Bone Asuzs are useful, but there is a heavy loss 
of value in burning them. Mills for grinding bones are too 
expensive to be generally used. Bones may be broken with 
a sledge, or crushed with a stone roller on a paved floor, but 
the processes are both slow and imperfect. Mix the crushed 
bones with fresh wood ashes, and keep moist for three 
months, then work the heap overand mix with earth, the 
bones which have not disintegrated being thrown out, and, 
it desired, put through a similar course of treatment a sec- 
ond time. 

—To RatsEz Parsnips with success, a rich loam soil 
is to be selected. Plow and harrow thoroughly as early as 
the ground can be worked. Sow the seed in rows fifteen 
inches apart, using two or three seeds to every inch. When 
the plants are fairly started, thin them out so that the re- 
maining plants are 4 or 5 inches apart, and if the land is 
kept clean a good crop, say 1,000 bushels to the acre where 
the land is very rich, should be the result. 


—Lamss can be raised by hand, or rather by bottle, 
and acow’s milk. Putarubber nipple on a glass bottle, 
and the lamb will take milk from it quite readily. The bot- 
tle should be cleansed with boiling water every day. The 
milk of one good cow must be used to obtain the best 
results. 


—Awn ENGLISHMAN has invented a method of water- 
ing cattle while in transit by railway. Itis @ simple ar- 
rangement, consisting of a reservoir which discharges water 
into pans along the sides of thecar. The supply-pipes are 
provided with self-acting valves, so that the pans shall not 
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Lanp-Siwes.—At St. Johns, N. B., last week, a portion 
of the harbor suddenly saak, and what was before beach be- 
came covered with twenty feet of water. Several wharves 
were carried away at the same time. Such changes of sur- 
face are startling to hear of, but not at all uncommon either 
above or below the water level. Tracts of many acres have 
often slid in such a way as entirely to disorganize farms and 
old land marks, tearing up forests and changing water 
courses. So, beneath, the sea levels change sometimes with 
great suddenness, and then again more slowly. One lesson 
to be learned is that very great caution is to be exercised in 
receiving the evidences of a great antiquity tothe human 
race. Here, at St. Johns, is a sudden depression of twenty 
feet of a level which contains undoubtedly a very fair share 
of human debris, and perhaps remains, certainly some 
wharves. In a few years the tides, very likely, will have 
filled in the gap with sand and gravel untilit becomes a beach 
again. Then somefuture LYELL, only too anxious to prove & 
theory, will make discovery and enlarge on the enormous 
time it took, not less than 100,000 years, to raise that pile 
of gravel over those human remains. There is an immense 
amount of imagination used in figuring out the length o 
time which it takes mosses on gravels to be piled up ove 
human bones. The Swiss lake-dwellings are credited with 
remote antiquity, but it is difficult to say why, except that 
the theorists so desire it; at the same time there are other 
similar lake-dwellings in Greece which are known to come 
within historictimes. In this connection we may recall the 
well authenticated history of the Temple of Jupiter Serapis 
at Pozzuoli, three columns of which are standing. These 
bear the evidences of having been submerged to a depth o 
twenty-one feet by a subsidence of the land. Twelve feet 
at the base were sunk in the mud, and nine feet above tha 
exposed in the water to a destructive borer which has eaten 
them through and through. Since this submergence there 
has been a re-elevation, and now they stand above water 
with the records of their former history upon them. Ata 
depth of ten feet below the bed of the River Dove, at Tut- 
bury, England, were found coins of EpwarpI. Such and 
other facts which are abundant show that a very great cau- 
tion is to be exercised in attributing time tosurface changes 
of the earth. This is entirely aside from the consideration, 
which we have urged in a former number, that man, unlike 
all other creatures, having a will and mind, can penetrate 
any part of the surface and place his remains in an eccentric 
position. 

PuospHorvs AND THINKING.—‘* Without phosphorus 
no thinking” is a chance expression of a German philosopher, 
who, however, we may almost take it fur granted, probably 
depends for the inspiration of his thinking more upon his 
pipe and his lager-beer than upon phosphorus. But this ex- 
pression has given writers an immense amount of unneces- 
sary trouble in quoting it. We see it almost every day as 
though it were a new wonder and marvel of profound dis- 
covery. Some people stand aghast before it as a new devel- 
opment of materialistic scepticism, and are ready to burl 
against it all the ‘‘ Fathers,” the learning of the schools, and 
the anathemas of the church. Others are only too ready to 
strike in opposition aud magnify beyond measure its sup- 
posed new significance. It is, on the contrary, one of the 
most absurd and harmless platitudes ever spoken. It de- 
serves no place anywhere in any well stored brain, nor do 
those who repeat it so glibly in lectures or essays show any- 
thing more thereby than a vanity which is too profound to 
detect the folly of its utterances even though they be clothed 
in sonorous German. Long, long ago we have had the sen- 
timent: Jn sano corpore sano mens. This covers the whole 
ground. Without a brain no one can think, without a 
sound body no sound thinking, without circulation of the 
blood in the brain no thinking, and, as phosphorus is a con- 
stituent of the brain, so without this no thinking. Yes, and 
without feet no walking, without a planet to tread upon no 
walking; without a mouth no eating, without a nose no 
perception of smell, without an eye no seeing. In fine, 
without a body no conscions soul living in this earthly life. 
How narrow then the platform of wonderful phosphorus 
philosophy. 

Frour. —It is very tiresome to see the perpetual 
wretehcdness in which some people keep themselves over 
the popular attachment to white flour over graham. All 
manner of sanitary bliss is promised if folks only will use 
unbolted meal. Yet this is flying in the face of a fact which 
many a family, willing to be hygienically right, has found 
out, on attempting to replace white bread with graham. 
Graham bread does not agree with a very large number of 
persons. Not only does it very soon become distasteful and 
unappetizing, which is enough to condemn it, or any kind of 
food, but it irritates the bowels and produces a positive mis- 
chief which one had far better avoid than be alarmed at the 
imaginary ill-effects which theorists attribute to common 
flour. 


Poisonous Dust.—We have already taken exception 
to the alarms raised by Prof. TyNDALL in regard to breath- 
ing organic dust, on the common-sense principle that what 
is inevitable among the conditions of things around us cannot 
be unhealthful, We now quote some extracts from an arti- 
cle by Dr. Bots, of Boston, in Good Health, which show 
how much there is to be said against the theories of Prof. 
TYNDALL and others: 

‘‘No dust, however fine, can, under normal circumstances, 
enter the air-alveoles (air-cells). Not even the nitrogen gas 
can penetrate the alveolar walls, but only the oxygen. This 
fact, which was discovered by the writer, was afterwards 
verified by GRAHAM'S experiments of filtering air. 

~ * * * * 4 + 

“ Another point against the conclusions of Prof. TYNDALL, 
is the fact that more spores are suspended in the air of fields 
and forests than in cities; while it is well known that forest 
air is better for lungs, a8 well as for the whole body, than 
the very best city air. The whole of the spore theory in 
reference to diseases, is one of the greatest of errors and 
most dangerous of theories in medicine. The greater mass 
of medical men are apt,to grasp it, a8 an exhausted swimmer 
grasps a board to float upon. None of the supporters of this 
are able to show where, or in what manner, such spores can 
enter the blood, nor are they capable of showing how a vege- 
table spore could effect the life of a blood-cell; in fact, they 
are entirely incapable of demonstrating anatomically, 
physiologically, or physically, chemically, or on any other 
scientific basis, that vegetable spores ever did, or ever could 
affect a single living animal coll, or whole body. As to 
the diseases of the poor of London, whom to see I had the 
misfortune, the want of beefsteak, clothing, and cleanliness 
is by fat more noteworthy and striking than the presenge of 
all the vegetable spores that are floating ip the wholesf 
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obliged to be at their posts because these 
three gentlemen chose to come up to the Cap- 
jtol and read their essays, had taken seats in 
the Hall, the audience would have been a 
large one. As the building must be open. at 
such sessions above and below, the force of 
watchmen and messengers must be present, 
and the small army of doorkeepers as well. 
The ofticers of the House must come, the 
clerk’s office must be open, and the files of 
the document-room made accessible, lest the 
honorable orators should desire to incorpo- 
ratea few public documents in their speeches, 
to make them stretch out well in print. It 
costs about three hundred dollars to light up 
the building, and the speeches cost about one 
hundred dollars each by the time they are 
embalmed in the congressional Globe. What 
a use is this to make of the Capitol! What 
an imposition upon the public! What a 
cheating of constituents! But when the 
cheat is consummated, and the essay is at last 
in print, in nine cases out of ten the produc- 
tions are never read in Washington, except 
by the authors, and no live newspaper would 
think of reproducing them except at adver- 
tising rates. Considering the magnificent 
building furnished for such uses, and the 
further fact that the body supposed to sit in 
it on such occasions is the Congress of the 
United States, what a stupendous farce these 
scenes present! 

The Saturday sessions “‘for debate only” 
are little better than the one described. Usu- 
ally twenty or thirty members drop in—to 
hear the speeches ?—by no means, but to read 
their mail, and write letters. The mail at- 
tended to, most except the speakers leave, and 
the farce goes on for three or four hours. 
The whole practice of reading essays is an 
abuse sadly needing correction. It is not an 
overestimate to say that one-fourth the time 
of Congress is taken up in these readings. 
They are crowded into all portions of the 
business; and of late have appeared in the 
five minutes debate on the tariff bill in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, which shows that men 
have been elected to Congress who cannot 
sustain themselves for five minutes on the 
floor, even when the subject involves every 
business interest of the country. Few of 
these essays attract a particle of attention, 
except from strangers in the galleries; and 
fewer still have the least effect upon votes. 
They are the great drag upon the wheels of 
legislation, and the crying congressional nuis- 
ance. 

The House is rapidly becoming a most un- 
manageable body—not through intentional 
disorder, but on account of numbers. When 
the war closed there were only one hundred 
and ninety-three members and delegates, and 
even this number crowded the chamber. 
When Tennessee was admitted it seemed as if 
it would be impossible to crowd in another 
desk. But up to this time forty three have 
been added, and the cases of sixteen are 
awaiting either congressional action, as in 
the case of Georgia, or the decision of the 
Committee on Election. When these odd 
fragments are gathered in, there will be two 
hundred and fifty-two members and dele- 

tes. 

This increase shows itself in various ways. 
The confusion is worse confounded. 

The legislation which depends for its in- 
troduction upon unanimous consent is seldom 
successful in getting before the House. A 
year ago there were but one or two known 
as the great objectors ; now there are four or 
five. Where Mr. Cotrax had a half-dozen 
gentlemen to bother him at all turns in the 
business, Mr. Buarngz has ascore. And so, 
while the former was scarcely ever driven to 
desperation by the war, and snarl and wran- 
gle, the arm of the latter is becoming vividly 
developed by its hard work with the gavel, 
and every once in a while the rattling about 
the desk is as if atrip-hammer had started 
into active life. And yet with all the hin- 
drances there is a tolerably fair show of work 
accomplished, and the gratitude of the peo- 
ple should probab!y be in proportion to the 
obstacles encountered, rather than the results 
attained. 

GEN. THOMAS AND SLAVE-HUNTERS. 


While the press of the land is filled with 
allusions to Gen. Tuomas and incidents of 
his life, a few facts in relation to his views 
upon the question of slavery, as connected 
with that of the war, will not be without 
interest. ’ 

In January, 1861, immediately after the 
battle of Mill Springs, Gen. Tuomas, acting 
in accordance with views which prevailed at 
Boe t's headquarters, gave to such masters as 
applied to him for authority to search his 
camps for their slaves, permission to do so. 
But even at that early day where officers failed 
to obey such orders he took no steps against 
them, seeming to content himself with obey- 
ing the letter of BuELt’s instructions, and leav- 
ing the officers and men inthe regiment to 
interpret the spirit of them as they saw fit. 
His old brigade was, in the person of its 
leading officers, strongly democratic, and yet, 
through all the early part of its career in Ken- 
tucky, no master ever received his slave back 
at its hands. Yet at that time the General 
would go so far as to direct that masters 
might go fhto the camps and look for their 
servants. 

One year later he commanded a division 
the First of the Army of the Cumberland. 
The prominent officers of the two brigades 
added to the first, to form it, were also earn- 
est democrats, and several of the regiments 
were Kentucky troops. But in that short 
time, there had been a complete change from 
Tuomas’ headquarters down. On one occa- 
sion, when near Tuscumbia, two wealthy 
Alabama planters rode up to his tent, and dis- 
mounting, asked the General, in a style 
which signified their full belief that to ask was 
to receive, for an order that some of their 
slaves might be given up to them. The Gen- 

eral turned on them with, “Gentlemen, my 
: aad has other work than hunting slaves to 

0. But for your slaves we should not have 

a to fight, The sooner you lose 
? 

better it will a —- ee ggg mp the 

not have the order” gon i ig og 

—and, turning, he left 


them. 
Thus, early in the contest, Virginian as he 


was, regular officer as he was, democratic as 
he was in his leanings, he saw clearly that 
slavery was the corner-stone of the rebellion, 
and from that time forward he was its enemy. 
In 1861 he tolerated masters’ searching his 
camps; in 1862 he drove them from his 
presence, and it was at the risk of life that 
they entered any portion of his command. 


ALPHA. 
Washington, April 2d, 1870. 


WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 


From Wednesday, March 30, to Tuesday, April 5. 
HOME. 


WASHINGTON. 

Srnare.—The San Domingo Treaty was 
under discussion in executive session on Wednes- 
day, and Senator CASSERLY made a long speech, 
but no action was taken. On Thursday the 
Senators elect from Texas were sworn in. A bill 
was passed allowing retired army officers to be 
assigned for duty at Soldier's Homes. The case 
of Gen. AMEs occupied the Senate during a good 
part of the sessions on Thursday and Friday, and 
was finally disposed of. Gen. AMEs was declared 
eligible, and was admitted to his seat. Senator 
Morrow introdweed a bill providing for the en- 
forcement of the Fifteenth Amendment. On 
Monday the Georgia Bill came up again, and was 
discussed during the greater part of the session. 
During the day a number of new bills were in- 
troduced, among them one incorporating the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, and pro- 
viding for an American line of mail and emigrant 
passenger steamers between New York and cer- 
tain Scandinavian ports. 


Hovsz.—On Wednesday the Senate amend- 
ment to the Texas Bill was agreed to. This 
strikes out the proviso that nothing in the bill 
shall affect the conditions on which the State 
was originally admitted. A bill was reported 
from committee transferring the unexpended 
funds of the Freedman's Bureau, providing that 
they be used for the education and aid of freed- 
men, and transferring the other duties of the 
bureau to the War Department. This bill was 
discussed but no action taken. On Thursday a 
debate occurred on the admission of the Texas 
delegation. Considerable opposition was devel- 
oped, but the delegation was finally sworn in, 
and the House took up the Tariff Bill in Com- 
mittee, Mr. ScHeNcK making a long speech in 
support and explanation of the bill. The discus- 
sion was continued, occupying the attention of 
the House during a good part of Friday, Saturday 
and Monday. The taxes on tea and coffee were 
disposed of, that on the former being fixed at 
twenty cents per pound, and the latter at four 
cents per pound. The item of sugar is still under 
debate. A number of bills were passed during 
the week, among which was one already passed 
by the Senate authorizing a bridge across the 
Delaware River from Philadelphia to Camden, 
and another authorizing the city of Boston to 
tunnel Niagra River. Mr. JULIAN, of Indiana, 
introduced a bill amending the constitution by 
the introduction of a section granting suffrage to 
women. On Monday a bill was passed fixing the 
time for the election of representatives and dele- 
gates to Congress in all the States and Territories 
on the Tuesday after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, 1872, and every second year thereafter. 


—The Secretary of State proclaimed the 
ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment on 
Wednesday. The official proclamation enumer- 
ates the following named States as having, 
through their Legislatures, adopted the amend- 
ment: North Carolina, West Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin, Maine, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, South Carolina, Pennsylvania, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, New 
York, New Hampshire, Nevada, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi, Ohio, 
lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Rhode Island, Nebras 
ka and Texas, in all twenty-nine States. New 
York has reconsidered her vote and withdrawn 
her ratification; this withdrawal is, however, 
counterbalanced by the vote of Georgia. The 
amendment reads as follows: 

ARTICLE 15, Sec. 1. The rights of citizens of the 
United States to vote, shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account of 
race, color or previous condition of servitude. 

Sec, 2, Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

The President signalized the occasion by send- 
ing a brief message to Congress, and the colored 
population in various parts of the country cele- 
brated their enfrauchisement by salutes and other 
demonstrations. 


— A joint resolution passed both Houses 
on Tuesday, ordering a special inquiry into the 
causes of the Oneida disaster. 


—The Report of Rossrrer W. Raymonn, 
United States Commissioner of mining statistics, 
estimates the bullion product of 1869 at $63,500,- 
000. California, Nevada and Montana, yielded 
respectively $20,000,000, $14,000.000, and $12,- 
000,000. The document has been sent to Con- 
gress, and will be printed. 


—Both Houses of Congress have passed 
appropriate resolutions in honor of the late Gen. 
THOMAS, and appointed committees to attend his 
funeral. 

















IN GENERAL. 

—On Friday a boiler exploded in the fac- 
tory of the New Haven Folding Chair Com- 
pany. The building was partly blown down, two 
men were killed, and several severely injured. 

—Perth Amboy, N. J., claims to have 
polled the first votes under the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, at a local election on the 3lst ult., for the 
ratification of a new city charter. 

—On Saturday a train on the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph Railroad was thrown from the track. 





4 sleeping cag and two passenger cars were 


broken to pieces. Two persons were killed, and 
twenty-three injured. 

— The Connecticut election on Monday 
resulted in favor of the Democrats, JaMEs E. 
ENGLISH being chosen Governor by 4 majority of 
abcut 600. The Senate is Democratic, and the 
House Republican, both by small majorities. 


— The Republicans carried the Cincinnati 
election by about 3,000 majority on the entire 
city ticket. The City Council stands 28 Repub- 
licans, 16 Democrats, and 4 Independents. The 
School Board stands 26 for the Bible in the 
Schools, and 22 against it. 

—On Saturday, at noon, San Francisco 
wsa started by the, of late, too familiar shock of 
an earthquake. The streets were almost instant- 
ly filled with people, and some damage was 
caused by runaway horses. The shocks lasted 
for six seconds, and although quite sharp, caused 
no injury to buildings. Prior to the shock the 
barometer fell very rapidly. 

—The Mormons held a mass meeting at 
Salt Lake City on Thursday, and adopted a long 
remonstrance against Mr. CuLLUM’s Polygamy 
Bill which has just passed the House. This 
document sets forth the beliefs and practices of 
Mormons, and protests against measures which 
must result in driving them away from the dis- 
tricts which have been reclaimed by their in- 
dustry. 

—Indian outrages are reported in Wyoming. 
Several whites have been murdered, and a mail 
stage isso long overdue thatit is supposed to 
have been attacked and plundered by Indians. 
Paymaster Gen. ALVORD, Major RussELL, and a 
small guard of soldiers were in the stage, and it 
is feared that they are all killed. In Texas the 
Comanches have made a descent upon the settle- 
ments, and itis reported that no less than forty 
families have been murdered or carried away as 
captured. 

—A National Prison Congress will meet at 
Cincinnati on the 20th of September next. 
Governors of States, Wardens, and Inspectors of 
Prisons, and in short all persons who are official- 
ly interested in such institutions are invited to 
be present. The Canadian authorities are invited 
to participate, as are also members of the South 
American Legations. Dr. WicHERN, of the 
famous Reform School at Hamburg, expects to 
address the Congress. This meeting is prelimi- 
nary to an International Prison Congress which 
is to be held in London within a year or two. 

—After a truce of several days between 
the rival municipal authorities in Richmond, 
Va., hostilities were again threatened on Thurs- 
day. Counter injunctions were issued by the 
courts in a style worthy of New York herself, 
and two sets of policemen are on duty in the 
streets. On Saturday the United States Marshall 
served a writ on Mayor (?) ELLISON, at the in- 
stance of the opposing party, ordering him to 
give up the City Hall of which he holds posses- 
sion. This, ELLISON refused to do, whereupon 
the Marshall applied to Gen. Canby for aid, 
which was not granted, Gen. Cansy preferring 
to wait until ELLIson has refused to surrender to 
a regularly organized posse. 


NEW YORK. 

Tue State Leeistature.—The fight be- 
tween the Democratic factions occupies the at- 
tention of the Legislature as well as of city poli- 
ticians here. A bill for a new City Charter 
passed the lower House almost unanimously on 
Wednesday, and on being reported to the’Senate 
was made the special order for Tuesday, the 5th 
instant, together with the City Election and 
General State Election Bills. The passage of 
the new Charter in the Assembly was regarded 
as a signal defeat for the ‘‘Young Democracy,” 
but that portion of the party is disposed to carry 
the war into the Senate, and to that end have 
endeavored to affiliate with the Republicans. 
The papers are full of stories about fabulous sums 
of money sent to Albany to influence legislation 
on one side or the other, and the exact sums paid 
to individuals are freely canvassed in the daily 
press. The Union League Club has had a Com- 
mittee at Albany, headed by Horace GREELEY, 
to oppose the passage of the new Charter, and 
their arguments were heard by the Senate Legis- 
lative Committee on Monday. 

— The trial of Danizex McFartanp for the 
murder of ALBERT D. RICHARD£0N, opened in 
the General Sessions before Recorder Hackett. 
The Court has been unable thus far to impannel 
ajury. The case excites unusual interest. 

—An important meeting was held at the 
Cooper Union, in this city, on Wednesday even- 
ing, to protest against the use of public money 
for sectarian schools and churches. PrtgeR 
CooPER was called to the chair, and a series of 
resolutions was read, setting forth in clear and 
vigorous terms the reasons for opposing the ap- 
propriations of public money to sectarian pur- 
poses. The meeting was addressed by its chair- 
man, by the Rev. HENRY WARD BEEcuHER, Dr. 
J. P. THompson, Dr. SCHENCK and others. The 
large hall of the Cooper Union was densely 
crowded, and the audience was composed of men 
whose opinions it is not safe for our legislators 
to disregard. 


OBITUARY. 
—Mr. Danret E. Detavay, a prominent 
citizen and well-known politician of this city, 
died at Danbury, Conn., on Friday, aged sixty- 
two years. 

—Ex-Mayor Wiu1am V. Brapy died on 
Thursday, at his residence, in this city, aged 
seventy years. He retired from active public life 
in 1853, when he vacated the office of Postmarter 
of New York. As a politician he was identified 
with the Whigs during the active portion of his 
life, and has given his support to the Republi- 
cans ni their organization. As a business 
man he was largely and syccessfully engaged in 
Real Estate transactions. . 





—The Rev. Tosras Ham Mitte, senior 
editor of The Portsmouth (New Hampshire) Chron- 
icle, died in that city on Wednesday, at the age 
of sixty-eight. Mr. MILLER was the orignal 
“Uncle Toby” of the The Boston Carpet Bag. 
and has been connected as editor or proprietor 
with many different papers. He has been on 
The Chronicle during the past eighteen years, and 
published The Portsmouth Journal for twenty 
years. Nearly fifty years ago he worked upon 
The Newburyport Herald with Wit114M LioyD 
GARRISON. 


FOREIGN. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


— The House of Lords has passed the bill 
for the preservation of peace in Ireland. This 
bill grants extraordinary powers to civil magis- 
trates, allowing them to call on the military for 
aid in preserving order. Heretofore this power 
has beeu vested in the Lord Lieutenant as the 
representative of the Government, and its dele- 
gation to local magistrates amounts practically to 
a proclamation of martial law. It is rnmored 
that JoHN BRIGHT will soon resign his place in 
the Cabinet. The departure of the Red River 
expedition is delayed, to await the arrival of a 
delegation from that colony. The new steamer 
Italy, of the National Line, was launched at 
Greenock on the 4th inst. She is 4,200 tons bur- 
den, and is the largest steamer afloat except the 
Gveat Eastern. 


FRANCE. 


—The first number of a new religious 
journal, of which Pere HYACINTHE is nominally 
the editor, has appeared in Paris. The name of 
this journal is Za Concorde, which the World 
kindly suggests may be taken as the French 
equivalent for CHRISTIAN UNION. We are in- 
formed that Dr. DE PRESSENSE is the real editor 
in chief of the paper, assisted by M. Loyson, a 
brother of Pere HyactntHe. The Paris journals 
differ as to the intentions of Prince BONAPARTE, 
but the most general impression is that he will 
come to America. The disorders at La Creuzot 
are increasing, and additional troops have been 
sent there. The students of the Ecole de Medi- 
cine are in a state of excitement over the evi- 
dence given by Dr. ‘aRpIEev in the trial af 
Prince BonAPARTE. The students are Republi- 
cans toa man, and will not suffer Dr TARDIEU 
to lecture because his evidence helped the ac- 
quital of the Prince. A parliamentary crisis was 
threatened on the 2d inst., the Emperor being in 
favor of submitting the new order of things to a 
popular vote. The ministry was opposed to this, 
and it is understood that definite action will be 
deferred for the time being. There 1s, however, 
much excitement in the Corps Legislatif on 
questions bearing upon the ministerial policy. 


— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—A formal separation has taken place be- 
tween ex-Queen ISABELLA and her husband. 


—Another Spanish expedition against the 
Cubans in the Central Department has set out 
from three different points. The accounts re- 
ceived via Havana reportas usual sundry victories 
of Spaniards over Cubans, and numerous surren- 


have arrived from Spain. A mass meeting was 
held in this city on Monday in behalf of the 
Cuban Independence. In spite of a heavy snow 
storm the meeting was very large and eathusiastic. 


—The Red River insurgents are still in full 
possession of the territory, and President Rie. 


are well armed and skilled as marksmen. RIEL 
has lately summarily executed one Scott, an al- 
leged spy, and this action causes much indigna- 
tion in Canada and among the royalists. An 
expedition is fitting out against the insurgents, 
consisting of 300 regulars and some Canadian 
militia. This force will start for Winnepeg as 
soon as spring opens. A United States military 
post has been established at Pembina, and a force 
will be maintained there until the Red River 
question is solved. 








Commercial Notice. 


of the NEw YORK AND OSWEGO MIDLAND RaAIL- 
ROAD continue to meet with much favor from 
investors. The issue up to the present time is 
nearly exhausted. What remain are still offered 
at par and accrued interest in currency. 

GEORGE OPppYKE & Co., 


25 Nassau street. 
~~ 
Cheap Luxuries for the People. 
Opportunely, at the time when the cost of liv 
ing is enormous, a new article appears in the 
market, affording an unprecedented amount of 
delicious and wholesome aliment, almost for a 
song. We refer to the patent Sza Moss Faring, 
which is now, by virtue of its extraordinary 
cheapness, taking the place of all the gelatinous 
articles of food manufactured from maize and 
grain. The raw material of this nutritious and 
fattening agent is the free gift of nature: a ma- 
rine moss growing in prodigious quantities on the 
Irish coast, and known as Carrageen. Cleansed, 
desiccated, concentrated and reduced to powder 
by @ patent process, this wonderful plant yields a 
larger quantity of pure, palatable aliment in pro- 
portion to its weight, than any substance pro- 
duced from the great agricultural staples. Artistic 
cooks pronounce it the finest article for Custards, 


yet been discovered, and the Sza Moss FaRine 
Company, of New York, who own the patent, 
find it all they can do to keep pace with the 
* demands for the new staff of life. 





ders of the latter. Five hundred fresh troops | 2c. 


has about 500 men at his command, all of whom | ! 


Middlin; 
The First MORTGAGE 7 PERCENT. GOLD Bonps 
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NEw York, 
Gold has remained quietly at 112% 
treme range, and what little speculat 
show itself has been in favor of lower pri ‘ 
ported movement in favor of a rise on the en Then 
rumored failure,of the Funding Bill was ae be 
cient owing in some degree the heaviness anj "ying, 
of exchange. © matting 
Government Securities were at 
in the week but declined with the lo 
quotations, 


April th, tg) 
to UIP; ap tg 
on has Ven, { 


rifle Stronger ea, 
Wer Tuling of ny 


Stocks were strong during the week 
best showed considerable activity and a; 
The ‘*‘bears” are in the minority just 
ported by a large outside interest, a co 
may produce lively competition withj 
days. 


4nd some of 
vanced jn 
NOW but are om 
Mbination Whisy 
n the COthing te, 


The Money Market became sy 
the close of the week and rates jumped 
7per cent. The call for greenbacks 
Banks is not sufficiently great to cause this increas . 
it is therefore suspected that the movement jg : ; 
The Banks are still lending freely. and Fates of — 
exchange are in favor of the city. The anticipated 
of currency to the rural districts has been so ‘ay d 
ed that speculators have probably taken to “at 
the market in order to raise the rate for money, 1 
clearances of the banks on Saturday showed sy . 
them creditor to a large amount which tends ¢, wh: 


ae S toin 
the probability that the movement is speculate -™ 


ddenly Active g 
At ONCE to abn 
from the cmap 


The Public Debt Statement for Marc), issued 
the Ist inst., shows a further detrease of $5.78) 39 7 
March Ist,zand the addition of about $4,310" nn 
20's bought and held for the Sinking Fund, The net 
crease in the public debt since March 1st, 199 is 7 
$92,901,130. A resolution was introduced dinectioe 
Secretary of the Treasury to accept the most advan 
ous bids for gold under advertisement trom ean 
ment, and prohibiting him from purchasing va 
yond the amount authorized to be purchased for te se 
ing fund each year. The Funding Bill still ccupis 
House Committe on Ways and Means, which has bey 
taking testimony for and against the Provisions of ty 
bill. Many leading officers of the National Banks bin 
brought their most powerful arguments and infuen, 
bear in order to secure the defeat of the bill. On the other 
hand, U. S. Treasnrer F. 8. SPINNER is one of the mig 
earnest upholders of the bill, and has written long an 
gble letter in setting forth his reasons for advocating its 
passage. One strong argument in favor of the bill istiy 
the sensation goid indicator in Wall street invariably igs 
when reports from Washington indicate that the bile 
be defeated, and falls when there is a prospect of its m 
cess. 


Quotations for the week ending April 5. 
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American My 18 
8. 6 y 
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ous Coin.......000- 
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Northwestern pref...........0++0+ 
Rock Island....... 


Pe ec dibakdh dn ttindescenesese cece 
N. ¥. Cent. and Hudson............... 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson debt certif... 
—__ >-—_———_ 


PRODUCE MARKETS 


New York, April 5th, 18. 


8 of 5,036 packages. The market 
the overlanping of the old andaer 
crops poednces the uncertainty —_ dealers whith 
seems to be inevitable at this season. The old cropisre 
duced toquite a small quantity now and the receipts ¢ 
new are so small as to be a | qutable. We pit 
however State half-firkin tubs good to fair # D 6@% 
State Welsh tubs good to fine ® Bb. 30@33c.; ordinary 
We quote old crop Butter as follows: 
Good to fine State firkins, ®# Db 

i Stave, firkins, # }........ 
ins, # Bb 


Butter.—Recei 
dull and heavy an: 


Fair to good Sal 
Common State, 
Good to fine State, half-firkin tubs, ? ». 

Common to fair State, Welsh tubs, # b.. - 
Good Yeliow Western, firkins, # D.... » ARGS 
Fair Western, firkins,# B.... 2.2.2... .00+eeeee0 1G 
Western and Canada common and Store packed 


ep ; 

Coffee.—Has been scarcer, firm and in general mit 

inactive We qnnte: Jaret poe pe Saree 

c.; Laguayra, ¢; Kio 944 @i3%e., in bond: M 
tive Ceylon, 173g@1$¢.: Jamaica, 15@163c.; Singapors ! 
@19c.; Costa Rica, 1434@13}¢c; Manilla, !5@17.; Mexia’ 
Baise.; — 16@174gc.: San Domingo, in bond % 
@'0c., go! > 

Cheese.—-Receipts for the week, 7,724 pkgs. Bum 
transactions mostly in the English market have reliet 
the pressure here and a better demand prevails for os 
wants. We quote, extra state factories ® ». ene 
~ Brave factories 14@15c.; good to extra pineapple’ 

ork 26@2ic. 

Cotton.—Receipts for the week 13,054 bales. Cont 
is quoted higher and business during the week has : 
fair. We note sales of 2,178 bales for early deliver. 
cluding 808 bales to shippers, 302 bales to spinner 
bales to speculators and ¢ 677 bales in transit. 7 
bales for forward delivery, including 500 bales, basis w 
Middling, April, at 213c@22%c ; 100 bales, basis 
Middling, May, 22c.; 300 bales, basis Low Middling.. 
2140.@2e., @ . Closing prices on Monday were #” 


rity Uplands. Mobile. N.0. Te 
.. 18 18% | 19 ‘ 
++ 2035 20°4 


/ 3 
oe. 246 24% 
.—Receipts 457 pkgs. Apples net 
out any special feature, but a little lower in price. Sie 
es are and without activity. We quote: 
apples, 10@l1lc.; State and Western, BC, ie 
peaches, peeled, 2134@22c. : unpeeled halves. bathe 
unpeeled quarters, 8%@9. : blaekberries, @ . UG" 
cherries, tb. 20@2c.; raspberries, # 1. 20@2%c.: 
#_D. 2 


estern have 
of 18,150 bbls. including very poor to 
Western at $4.35 to $4.60, very inferior 


ornmeal is inactive $4.30@$4 65 
50 for Sy nas and $5@$5.10for 
flour is dull at $2.505@$2,85 


corn 56,066 bush.: oats 
fair request, chiefly for export. 0 
more free and prices a littie easier. 
mostly for ing wheat. We note sales, 
eis, including lots at the following peer 
$1.3°@$1.45; Red and Amber Western 
white esee $1.44@$1,50 ; No. 2 Chi 
@81.11%4; Amber Btate, $1,363 # bushel. Cory 
higher on light ofterings. We quote old por $1. 
store at $1 06, 1 O14 new mixed Wes Westers # 
10 for v Choice ; yellow Jersey, white 
Southern $1.08@$1.10 per bushel. 

aple Sugar.—® »® 18@20c. 

rovisions.—Recei aioe the a7 
beef, 3,4942pkgs, cutmeats 3,855 p' all 
ally kaos during tte last part of the week, and it B 
were in better demand. Mess pork ig moe fn $8 
and prices are bouyant. We quote: New oe gn 

Bs: ie mess, $22.50@$22 75; extra ri note: 

Beef continues in moderate request. Wiferiot 

: extra do. ‘ a 


a 


rk, 4396 of 
ork was Vo 


. P 
Puddings, Creams, Soups, Sauces, é&c., that has | off 








